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HE murder of three Italian officers and_ their 

chauffeur in a corner of Europe that is notor- 
ious for its lawlessness and brigandage can hardly be 
regarded as anything more than the flimsiest of pre- 
texts upon which to base an ultimatum such as Signor 
Mussolini despatched to Athens two weeks ago. The 
victims of the outrage were, at the time, working 
under the direction of a powerful international body. 
This body, the Council of Ambassadors, seems to 
have acted with the utmost promptness and firmness 
in protesting to the Greek Government. Yet before 
these protests had any chance of being effective, be- 
fore even the nationality of the murderers, let alone 
their motives, had been established, Signor Mussolini 
flung at Athens a note no less humiliating and far 
more peremptory than the fateful Austrian note of 
1914. 


EVER in the last hundred years has the silly 

ceremonial of national honour been paraded 
with such a wilful disregard for the peace of Europe 
or with such an entire lack of justification. Whatever 
her sins of the last few years Greece is at present in 
a position, economic as well as political, that must 
make her peculiarly amenable to the wishes of the 
Great Powers. Yet Signor Mussolini seems to have 
spurned the very idea of securing satisfaction through 
the Council of Ambassadors or even through the 
League of Nations. What is the reason for such per- 
ilous truculence? It is a notorious fact that the more 
bellicose section of Italian opinion regarded the Peace 
Settlement primarily as a betrayal of Italian interests 
in the Mediterranean and the Near East. That, in fact, 
was one of the principal complaints of the Fascists. 
For a time after his accession to power Signor Mus- 
solini seemed to have acquired the caution that goes 
with office; but that was in the days of the first en- 
thusiastic impulse when things went well at home. 
Latterly, in spite of his success with the electoral 
law, there have been murmurings and reproaches. If 
a spirited foreign policy is the traditional refuge of a 
tottering ministry, it is still more likely, as the Second 
Empire proved, to be the constant resort of a shaky 
dictator. 
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TILL, Signor Mussolini is counted an astute 

politician, and it is hardly conceivable that he 
should have chosen this occasion for a diplomatic 
offensive without some prospect of a solid, material 
success. Six months ago Jugo-Slavia, with its army 
of half a million, would certainly not have been con- 
tent to remain a passive spectator of an Italian seizure 
of Greek territory. If she would be constrained 
to-day, it would only be because Signor Mussolini had 
reached an agreement with the Turks that en- 
abled him to disregard the Balkan Powers. And even 
if he has, what of the Great Powers? Greece is as 
much an ally of Britain’s as Italy, and it is difficult to 
believe that the Royal visit to Italy last spring, for all 
its cordiality, carried with it a promise that Signor 
Mussolini should have a free hand in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Probably he counts on Britain’s las- 
situde; and has accepted the present moment as 
offering the best opportunity to play a desperate 
hand. 


HE most hopeful aspect of the situation lies in 

the fact that unless an early settlement is reached, 
and that without opening of hostilities, Signor Mus- 
solini is bound shortly to find himself face to face with 
a factor that he has chosen deliberately to ignore. 
Within a few days of the time these lines appear the 
Assembly of the League of Nations will have con- 
vened at Geneva. The Assembly has already shown 
that it is the real driving force behind the League, 
and it would be a strange thing if it did not in such a 
situation press the Council to act to the very limit of 
its authority. Signor Mussolini may be right in 
counting upon the lassitude of individual Powers; 
there can be few, even among the League’s opponents, 
who will not pray that he is completely mistaken in 
counting upon the impotence of the League itself. 
It is just such an opportunity as this that the League 
stands most in need of; indeed Signor Mussolini has 
provided the overwhelming argument for its existence. 
The issue is clear as day. The reckless, childish de- 
fiance that thinly veils the selfish pretensions of a 
weak government should not be free to imperil the 
peace of the world. 
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ERR STRESEMANN has succeeded Herr Cuno 
and with him has come the expected revival of 
rumours of settlement. The only possible justification 
for the report that passive resistance is to be 
abandoned is that Herr Stresemann is a satellite of 
Herr Stinnes, who is declared to be now in favour of 
an agreement with France. No doubt he is; but the 
trouble about this argument is that it rests on the 
assumption that nothing but the dishonest evasion of 
the German capitalist prevents a_ recognition of 
France's just claims. Every qualified and impartial ob- 
server knows that this is not the case. France’s 
claims, just and unjust, cannot be met in anything ap- 
proaching their present form; and Herr Stresemann 
is no more likely than his predecessor to prolong his 
country’s and Europe’s travail by going through the 
form of conceding them. M. Poincare, of course, 
remains obdurate, while Mr. Baldwin seems to have 
lost his former confidence. These are certainly not 
the conditions that precede a settlement. 


E give for what it is worth the following fore- 

cast, made on the morrow of Herr Cuno’s resig- 
nation, by an eminent German liberal now visiting this 
continent. In his view, no settlement is possible with 
M. Poincare or any immediate successor. Passive 
resistance, in fact if not in name, will continue until 
the distress of the approaching winter results in a 
more or less general communist outbreak. This in its 
turn will be broken by the German organizations akin 
to Fascism, which draw much of their strength from 
French aggression. France will seize the reaction as 
an excuse for advancing on Berlin and consummating 
her long cherished plan of detaching the Rhineland 
from the Reich. After that, general disruption and 
chaos. The whole subject to the reservation that 
English intervention might yet be effective. 


HE occupation of Wrangel Island by Allan R. 

Crawford was an exploit redolent of the days of 
Raleigh. At the age of twenty this young disciple of 
Stefansson with three assistants fought his way to the 
island through northern seas and claimed it for the 
Dominion of Canada. The expedition sent out last 
year under Captain Bernier was unable to reach the 
island as the harbours were blocked by ice, and 
Crawford ran short of supplies. He found the Arctic 
less friendly to hunters than it is pictured by Stef- 
ansson. He and two of his companions are thought 
to have perished in a vain effort to reach the main- 
land of Siberia, while the fourth member of the party 
fella prey to scurvy. The secret of the last struggle 
of these heroic lads will probably never be told by 
the arctic ice fields, but they have achieved undying 
fame. At a time of life when many young men of 





to-day are thinking of the next match or the next 
dance Crawford interrupted his University course | 





for a great adventure. Even though our senses may 
be dulled by the sacrifice of so many thousands of our 
youth in recent years, Canadians cannot fail to be 
stirred into deep sympathy by Crawford’s fate. For 
this, however, we can be grateful, that there are stil] 
young men in our cities who have the blood of the 
voyageurs in their veins. 


T now appears that Crawford’s heroism is not going 

to achieve its purpose. Great Britain has assured 
Russia that the latter’s sovereignty over Wrangel 
Island is not disputed. The announcement calmly 
made from the Foreign Office must be something of a 
shock to those Canadians who glory in a new status 
of nationhood achieved in the war. On May 12th, 
1922, the question was brought up in the Canadian 
House of Commons when a vote was being passed to 
meet the expenses of printing Stefansson’s report, 
and Mr. King stated that the flag of Canada had been 
planted on Wrangel Island and that it was the inten- 
tion of the government to keep it there. ‘The goy- 
ernment certainly maintains the position that Wrangel 
Island is part of the property of this country,’ were 
his words. ‘That is clear and definite,’ was the com- 
ment of Mr. Meighen, who had asked for a statement 
of policy in reference to the island. A week later 
Mr. Manion called the government’s attention to the 
fact that the United States government had decided 
that Wrangel Island was properly the property of 
Russia and that it should be held in trust till con- 
ditions in Russia should become settled. Last June 
the question was asked by Mr. Shaw as to whether 
the Wrangel Island vote came under certain estimates. 
Mr. Stewart, replying for the government, said that 
there was no vote for Wrangel Island. ‘I do not think 
we own it,’ he remarked. To own an island one year 
and disown it the next is not a particularly dignified 
proceeding, especially when the official announcement 
of the pulling down of the flag comes from the 
Foreign Office. Sic transit gloria imperii. 


OR two months during the recent session of the 

Federal Parliament persistent efforts were made 
by the Progressives in the House Standing Committee 
on Banking and Finance to effect changes in the bank- 
ing system of the country and failing that to defer till 
next session the final decision as to the laws which 
were to govern the operation of the banks for ten 
years. Had the failure of the Home Bank taken place 
during these two months it is safe to say that no 
standing committee of the House, however reactionary 
its composition, could have withstood the public de- 
mand for some further safeguard than appears to 
exist at present for the depositors of savings in our 
chartered banks. The Bankers’ Association strongly 
opposed a move for government inspection. They 
were able to convince the majority of the members of 
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the Standing Committee that government inspection 
was unnecessary. Unless the association is prepared, 
however, to stand sponsor for its members to the ex- 
tent that it will protect to the last dollar the trust of 
depositors, it must not expect to convince the public 
that government inspection is superfluous. The credit 
of the Dominion, and especially that of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association can hardly stand the strain of 
another bank failure. That this is realized would ap- 
pear from the fact that two of the banks have been 
helped out of difficulties in recent months, while a 
third has been merged into a larger bank. Indeed one 
effect of the failure of the Home Bank will be to re- 
concile the public somewhat to mergers which have 
tended to arouse considerable protest. It would not 
be surprising if the banking business of the country 
within the next few years, would be concentrated in 
the hands of three or four great institutions. 


VIDENTLY the Savings Banks instituted some 

two years ago by the Government of Ontario 
have been benefitting from the weakening of con- 
fidence in chartered banks, inevitable as a consequence 
of the failure of the Home Bank following so closely 
the dismantling of the Merchants Bank. A news item 
appeared stating that canvassers had been soliciting 
deposits in the period of public alarm. This was 
denied by the superintendent of the banks. An 
official statement followed which was interpreted as 
foreshadowing a closing of these government banks. 
Against any such action, or the limiting of the opera- 
tions of the banks, the Carpenters’ Union of Toronto 
has issued a strong protest. It is refreshing to notice 
the interest of a labour union in an institution which 
has reversed the usual current of money flow. Nor- 
mally our Canadian banks are busied with gathering 
rural savings and employing them mainly in en- 
couraging urban industry, whereas the government 
banks are taking the savings of carpenters and others 
and are employing them to finance long term and short 
term rural credits. Further they have been offering 
a higher rate of interest than have the chartered banks. 
Students of finance will join with Toronto carpenters 
in interested observation of the future which awaits 
the child of Mr. Manning Doherty’s brain at the hands 
of Mr. Ferguson. If allowed free course along with 
the Post Office Savings Banks it should show a large 
increase in deposits until banks find it impossible to 
declare dividends and to state that their affairs are 
most satisfactory when they are really ready to 
collapse. 


HE attempt to form a wheat pool in the Canadian 
West is an indication that the farmers of Canada 
more and more are transferring effort from the prob- 
lems of production to those of buying and_ selling. 
That is all to the good, for while Canadian farmers 





vary in efficiency, on the whole, East and West, they 
have learned how to farm well. Making allowance 
for the handicap under which they work in that 
labour-saving implements must be purchased in a 
highly protected market, they are scientific and suc- 
cessful producers. In business they have been much 
less successful. Their buying is regulated by the 
dead hand of the combines and by an elaborate system 
of arrangements as amongst manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers, which unorganized they cannot 
hope to combat. The only recourse the farmer has 
is the painful one of making an old implement serve 
until prices fall within his reach. Similarly in the 
selling of products such as wheat and cattle he has the 
alternatives of taking what is offered or holding in 
granary or stable in the hope of a better market. The 
advocates of a wheat pool, with the able assistance of 
Mr. Sapiro, the California co-operator, are en- 
deavouring to meet this latter situation. They have 
failed in Manitoba to arrange for the sale of this 
year’s crop, and are still uncertain as to Saskatchewan, 
while in Alberta, the most radical of the provinces, 
they have secured forty-five per cent. of the acreage 
and have declared their intention of proceeding with 
the pool. It will surprise no one that difficulty is 
being experienced in persuading men to consign their 
fortunes for five years to a selling organization which 
after all controls such a small portion of the world’s 
surplus wheat. 


R. J. J. MORRISON has publicly recanted. He 

declares that the United Farmers of Ontario 
made a blunder in ever going into politics. | Hence- 
forth he and they must stick to business. Mr. Mor- 
rison may be right. There is something to be said, 
however, in explanation of the mistake. When the 
farmers of Ontario first organized themselves, they 
had a dual personality. For business they were called 
the United Farmers’ Co-operative Company, and for 
social, educational, and hence in a broad sense political 
purposes, they were known as the United Farmers of 
Ontario. In describing this bifurcation in The Chal- 
lenge of Agriculture Mr. M. H. Staples says ‘although 
these two serve practically the same people, their aims 
and methods are so different and indeed divergent, 
that if it were attempted to combine them, nothing 
could be effected but mutual hindrance.’ In practice it 
proved difficult to keep the two organizations separate. 
Mr. Morrison was secretary of both. In the local 
clubs, the co-operative selling of live-stock and the 
effect of the tariff on rural depopulation were equally 
subjects of interest. And just so long as the U.F.O. 
exists for social and educational advancement and so 
long as Mr. Morrison’s mind remains what it is, the 
clubs and the central office will have a severe task if 
they succeed in evicting the political bug. But if Mr. 
Morrison wishes to direct his undivided attention to 
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organizing the farmers of Ontario for battle against 
those who would seek to exploit them, he has work 
a-plenty before him. A dozen or possibly a score of 
associations must be formed on a commodity basis, so 
varied is agriculture in Old Ontario. Already several 
co-operative organizations are in the field and the 
United Farmers must define their relation to these, as 
well as satisfy the claims of other groups who are 
being shamelessly exploited because they are trying to 
sell individually after a fashion now out of date in 
business. A great work surely this is, and quite 
enough for one man, but there is a lure about politics 
to the initiated. Only by prayer and fasting can Mr. 
Morrison be saved. 


HE continued growth of the C.N.E. has brought 

it to the point where its audacity in styling itself 
the Canadian National Exhibition is being justified 
by success. If the management could persuade the 
other provinces and the Dominion to send Govern- 
ment exhibits, they would attain to a de facto if not 
yet de jure national institution. This will probably 
soon be brought about, especially if the international 
features continue to increase. It is possible, however, 
that more attention to the commercial possibilities of 
the exhibition will have to be given, before foreign 
countries will take it seriously. A gentleman in 
charge of a foreign exhibit which has been sent to a 
number of countries complained that, while here there 
was a far larger display, and more numerous visitors 
than at any other place where he had exhibited, the 
facilities for actual business contact were much less 
complete than at the European fairs. It may be un- 
desirable to turn the Exhibition into an old-style fair, 
whither the old man drives his cow and pig to sell, 
and the young girl goes to buy ribbon, but it must not 
be forgotten that, after all, exhibitors do exhibit to 
advertise and to sell. Extension of facilities for the 
latter activity might very profitably be considered by 
the management in their plans for future expansion 
and operation. This would undoubtedly tend to make 
every year an International year. 
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A POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT WRITES: The 

long-expected Cabinet changes have now been an- 
nounced. Mr. E. M. Macdonald assumes full Ministerial 
status and will continue in charge of the Department of 
National Defence which he is administering with consider- 
able credit. For some mysterious reason Mr. Robb is trans- 
ferred to the Department of Immigration and the health of 
this semi-moribund organization is to be built up under his 
fostering care. One suggested explanation for his transfer 
is that he will thereby be enabled to gratify the passion for 
foreign travel which he has developed. As Minister of 
Trade and Commerce he could scarcely find a plausible ex- 
cuse to fare forth again at the public expense, but in his 
new role it will not take much ingenuity to discover im- 
perative errands in Europe, and of course the question of 
Oriental immigration can best be settled by personal nego- 
tiations. Mr. T. A. Low, who is acclaimed as the fine 
flower of the ‘business man in politics,’ succeeds Mr. Robb 
at the Department of Trade and Commerce and presumably 
next session he will, like President Coolidge, have to abandon 
his seemingly ingrained habit of public taciturnity and dem- 
onstrate exactly what political capacities he does possess, 
Pictou and South Renfrew are two constituencies which 
could never find it in their hearts to reject a Minister and 
therefore I predict there will be no opposition to the new 
Ministers’ re-election. It is the unpropitiousness of the 
electoral atmosphere in North Winnipeg which deprives us 
of the services of a Solicitor-General and to a parallel cause 
is ascribed the failure of M. A. K. MacLean to reach his 
destined haven in the Exchequer Court. And as I look for 
no immediate improvement in the election weather, these 
gentlemen may be compelled to feed on hope for several 
months more. 

x * * 

Preparations are now afoot at Ottawa for the Prime 
Minister’s grand excursion into the world of high Imperial 
politics. As fidus Achates and counsellor-in-chief the ser- 
vices of Professor O. D. Skelton of Queen’s University have 
been enlisted and divers departmental officials are busy pre- 
paring ammunition upon the various problems which have 
to be tackled. I understand that the phrase ‘benevolent 
aloofness’ has been coined to depict the tenor of Canada’s 
attitude at the Conference, but whether the aloofness is to 
be towards Europe’s broils or the rest of the Commonwealth 
has not been specified. However its evolution in the glare 
of publicity and criticism which no Imperial Conference can 
escape will be an interesting study. Of one thing I am cer- 
tain; when it is served up, it will be abundantly spiced— 
presumably to make it more palatable—with grandiloquent 
oratory about the merits of the Crown as an _ in- 


stitution and the noble qualities of individual Royal 
personages. ‘Fine words butter no_ parsnips’ will 
be the blunt’ British comment, but I imagine 


that Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues will cautiously sit back 
and watch a sharp duel develop between Canada and the 
Australasian Dominions upon the question of the assumption 
of responsibilities for Imperial defence on a fair co-operative 
basis. 
x kk 

An unexpected recruit to the Premier’s entourage has 
now appeared in the person of that distinguished expatriate, 
Sir Campbell Stuart, who accompanied him on a visit to 
Quebec and then went on to residence for a week-end at 
Kingsmere. The announcement that the new counsellor will 
voyage back to London with the official party strengthens 
the presumption that Sir Campbell has decided to assume for 
Mr. King the role which Col. House played so assiduously 
for President Wilson. In multitude of counsellors there is 
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wisdom but I fear that after six years’ absence Sir Camp- 
bell’s knowledge of our strange political milieu and _ its 
complications must be somewhat imperfect. Even if he is 
admirably competent as guide amid the mazes of Mayfair, 
many of us would prefer for the Premier when he faces the 
pitfalls and allurements of the world of the Cecils, Curzons 
and Stanleys a chaperon of more robustly democratic pro- 
clivities than Sir Campbell. It has, however, been suggested 
by unkind persons that Sir Campbell is not so much con- 
sumed with anxiety about the fate of our embryo Gladstone 
as eager to seize a useful opportunity for the rehabilitation 
of his own fortunes in the journalistic world, which have 
been waning since the demise of his patron, Lord North- 
cliffe. If only he could become the special confidant of an 
important member of the Imperial Conference, his stock in 
the newspaper world might take a sudden rebound. 
* * 

In the grim succession of banking bouleversements we 
are now getting the real backwash of the war and the Peace 
of Versailles and the rather dolorous assurances of divers 
august financiers that the worst is now over do not exactly 
carry conviction. However the passionate determination 
with which the Progressives’ demand for the postponement of 
the Bank Act’s revision was resisted last session is now ex- 
plicable and Mr. Good, Mr. Irvine and others who, despite 
the cold douches administered to their zeal by Mr. Forke, 
fought so hard for it, must now be deriving considerable 
satisfaction from events. But what is the position of the 
Finance Minister? Are we asked to believe that Mr. Fielding, 
when he gaily assured the Banking Committee and the House 
of Commons that the Bank Act was a matchless statute, 
that it had given us an equitable and impregnable financial 
system and that it needed none but trivial amendments, had 
not the slightest cognisance of any of the travail and troubles 
which have now come to light? If he pleads ignorance, then 
the march of time has obviously impaired his once wary 
eyes and his day of public usefulness is done. If he had 
foreknowledge, then his role has been even more culpable. 
He successfully thwarted any public inquiry into the 
Merchants’ Bank debacle but such of his colleagues as hope 
for political futures will scarcely allow him to hush up the 
Home Bank scandal in the same way. Yet although many 
of the circumstances surrounding it are exceedingly sinister, 
the pressure for suppression of the facts will be very strong. 

x * * 

The “Whispers of Death” continue to be distilled at 
regular intervals from Montreal and the existence of a veri- 
table choir of whisperers is disclosed. I understand, however, 
that Mr. Meighen, so far from being dismayed at the overt 
indictment laid against him and the veiled threats of im- 
pending deposition from the Conservative leadership, regards 
the “Whispers” as an invaluable stimulus to his political for- 
tunes. His reasoning is sound. If Lord Atholstan and the 
magnates of St. James St. are denouncing a statesman as a 
hopelessly inadequate leader from their point of view, it is 
obviously going to be somewhat difficult to limn him on the 
prairies as a dangerous reactionary who is the fettered 
bondslave of the financial and railway mandarins of 
Montreal. The unsophisticated western mind will always 
be liable to develop a certain affection for people whom Lord 
Atholstan dislikes and Mr. Meighen has now gone west 
equipped with some very valuable evidence to demonstrate that 
he is not quite such a reactionary as some of his erstwhile 
supporters would like him to be. From all the available portents 
a tide of Conservative reaction has set in throughout the 
East but the rude and desperate denizens of the prairies 
have yet to be won and for this task the old Tory shibboleths 
will not suffice. 





A False Step 


T begins to look as if the approaching Imperial 
| Conference, like its predecessor, were doomed to 

open, at least as far as the Dominions are con- 
cerned, in a spirit of almost complete mystification. 
If this happens—and it is difficult to see how it can 
now be avoided—it will undoubtedly create an im- 
pression among many people, in this country at any 
rate, that one of the chief errors of two years ago has 
been deliberately repeated. It is many months since 
the summons to the Conference was first issued— 
months during the majority of which the Canadian 
Parliament was in session—yet when the House rose 
in July after attempting to discuss the objects of the 
Conference, its information on this vital question ap- 
peared to be about as precise and authoritative as 
the average newspaper reader’s. Vague suggestions 
about economic readjustments or the desirability of 
consultation on foreign affairs marked the limits of 
its enlightenment. Whether this obscurity was the 
result (as was privately asserted in Ottawa) of our 
Government’s not having been furnished up to that 
time with anything adequate in the shape of an 
agenda, or whether it was due rather to Mr. King’s 
fear of stirring up a hornet’s nest, it is impossible to 
say. It may be that both factors played a part; but 
it is significant, to say the least, that Parliament had 
hardly adjourned before semi-official press des- 
patches from England began to hint that one of the 
most important items of business likely to come up 
for decision would be an invitation to the Dominions 
to contribute to the cost of the proposed naval base 
at Singapore. 

There is no need here to search for motives. 
Proposals of this nature (witness the incident of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty) are just the kind of ques- 
tions that not only excite public opinion in Canada, 
but, in fact, touch most closely the very core of the 
Imperial problem. It is not halibut treaties or Hin- 
doo voters, but hasty schemes of contribution and 
‘consultation’ that are going to provoke the serious 
dissensions. Obviously, too, if we are ever to at- 
tain to anything approaching democratic control of 
foreign affairs (and surely no easier field of prac- 
tice than Imperial relations could be devised), it is 
these very questions of primary importance that must 
receive in advance, at least the general consideration 
of Parliament. It is all very well to say that no 
serious decision will be taken without the approval 
of Parliament; that is axiomatic. The danger is, 
and always has been, that parliaments can sometimes 
be cajoled or bullied into accepting diplomatic faits 
accomplis that would never have received their prior 
authorization. That is why many people will con- 
sider it a misfortune that the Canadian Parliament, 
for whatever reason, was not given an opportunity 
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to debate with sufficient knowledge the more import- 
ant questions of policy that are destined to be raised 
at the Conference. If, in fact, no agenda was 
available, the omission, whether deliberate or not, 
furnishes a poor augury for the new panacea of 
inter-imperial consultation, which we have been 
hearing so much about lately. 

Whether Mr. Amery’s projected dockyards in 
the Pacific amount from a naval point of view (as 
inany experts assert) to a pure waste of money is a 
highly technical question connected with the future 
of the capital ship, and fortunately one with which 
we do not need to concern ourselves at present. Nor 
is there any necessity at the moment to try to decide 
whether, as many English liberals insist, the proposal 
violates the spirit of the Washington Treaties. The 
immediate question for Canadians is simply whether 
they are prepared to contribute, not particularly to 
this, but to any form of naval or military preparation 
beyond what is necessary for strictly local require- 
ments. To put the matter quite baldly, we do not 
believe that any but a trifling minority of the people 
of Canada are willing to make contributions of this 
nature under the heading of Imperial Defence or any 
other heading. The great body of agriculturalists, 
east and west, certainly are not; the French-Can- 
adians would be opposed almost to a man; and even 
the imperialist groups in the industrial centres of the 
East would probably falter in these days of high tax- 
ation and an unbalanced budget. It has been suggested 
that an arrangement by which the contribution should 
be paid in kind would arouse the patriotic interest of 
certain manufacturers. Perhaps; but it is difficult 
to see how the knowledge that the contribution con- 
tained a handsome profit for a few of his wealthier 
compatriots would make it any more alluring to the 
ordinary taxpayer. 

What will be the consequences of the inevitable 
refusal? One hears already in certain quarters a 
premonitory whisper. Canada, we may be sure, will 
be accused by interested persons here as well as by 
disinterested but uninformed persons elsewhere of 
the grossest selfishness in leaving the Old Country to 
shoulder alone the common burden of Empire. The 
reproach will be none the less disturbing for being 
familiar; but its aggravating effect will be diminished 
if we try to determine frankly the extent of its validity. 
In the first place it will do no harm to recall a com- 
ment by an American, one of the most competent and 
most detached observers of the Peace Conference. 
‘Although Canada,’ he wrote lately in a book which is 
already accepted as authoritative, ‘had had great 
losses and- made great sacrifices in the war—far 
greater in proportion than those of the United States 
—she made no selfish claim whatever for herself.’ 
That, to begin with, is not a bad record with which 
to have come out of the sordid scramble at Paris. 
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Nobody is disposed nowadays to minimize the part 
played by self-interest in the relations of nations. 
Indeed it verges on idealism to assert that the highest 
form of international morality is to he discovered 
anywhere but in an enlightened sense of self-interest. 
Canada has not yet attained to this form of en- 
lightenment (what nation has?), but is there not, 
even in the self-absorbed, largely instinctive attitude 
that constitutes the typically Canadian outlook on 
foreign affairs, something that quite definitely tran- 
scends what we ordinarily describe as_ selfishness? 
It may be in many respects a narrow and uninstructed 
outlook ; it may too often show traces of the spirit of 
‘holier than thou’ that disfigures so much of the naive 
idealism of the middle-western States; but might not 
its foundations, if we could only discover them, be 
found, in fact, to lie in those fundamental principles 
of international organization which the war partly 
revealed to us? It is an inquiry that is particularly 
worth pursuing at the present time; itideed it must 
precede and condition any fair effort to remodel the 
Imperial structure. 


Jottings from Paris 


something very tantalizing. If the performers 

would content themselves with using one ring at 
a time, youth could take in all the marvels; could 
watch the lovely princess in spangles on her dappled 
palfrey, knowing well that not till she had blown the 
last of her kisses would the dauntless Hottentot insert 
his head in the lion’s mouth; could savour the thrill 
of the endangered woolly cranium in the gaping jaws, 
undisturbed by the relish of the human ostrich for 
that endless procession of the best darning needles. 
But tradition dictates that the needles shall be 
swallowed, the king of beasts toy with his unattractive 
mouthful, and the princess, oblivious of the other 
wonders, do her unequalled Equestrian Act, at one 
and the same time. So youth goes home to bed with 
appetite unsated, having seen none of these things 
properly. 

Youth reaches manhood to find that life is as 
distracting as the circus. Neither Science nor Scandal 
nor Politics may hold the stage unchallenged. 
Though cabinets collapse, the new dancer will make 
her advertised appearance at the Hippodrome; and, 
no matter how lightly her satin toes may twinkle, 
the clergyman with whom gossip has lately been busy 
will elope with the girl in the kitchen. 

The British Government’s announcement of a 
policy with reference to the Ruhr has been awaited 
with so much anxiety both in France and England— 
especially perhaps in the former—that here at 
least one seemed to be justified in looking for an 


[ the nature of the three-ringed circus there is 
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exception. So much depended on a right treatment 
of the great issues involved, so close loomed the 
tragedy which overhung, and still overhangs, Western 
Europe, that the Fates and Furies who stage this 
puppet show might for once, it seemed, be expected 
to leave the side rings empty while Mr. Baldwin and 
the noble marquis completed the main turn. 

But, no. An Egyptian prince and his Parisian 
wife had whirled into the last notorious embroilment 
of a matrimonial career that had distracted at least 
one hotel in Paris and another in London. An 
English connection of royalty had been unable to 
suffer unmoved the rejection of his addresses by the 
daughter of a general. A big competition had been 
prepared with the object of arousing the pecuniary 
instincts of that rapidly diminishing body, the 
Mothers of France. The heat wave, which threatened 
the comfort of the troops, had not abated. There 
was, in fact, no dearth of events to compete in interest 
with the great announcement of British policy. 

Each of these issues came to a crisis simultane- 
ously. The Parisienne murdered her objectionable 
prince; the rejected suitor took his own life; the 
competition in maternity was launched; the Bastille 
parade was cancelled—and the headlines of the Paris 
press presented this mixed grill: 


MAGGIE MELLER 
EST INCULPEE 
D’AVOIR ASSASSINE LE PRINCE ALI 
LE TRAGIQUE ROMAN 
DU COUSIN DE LA DUCHESSE D’YORK 

A DES ‘MAMANS'’ 

135,000 FRANCS DE PRIX 

LA REVUE DU 14 JUILLET 

EST SUPPRIMEE A PARIS 
LA DECLARATION 

DU GOUVERNEMENT ANGLAIS 


An attempt to secure the judgment of Paris on 
the last of these things was thus beset with difficulties. 
An abstract of the comments in these papers will 
long ago have been cabled to Canada. But there 
are some characteristics of French opinion, and these 
not the least in importance, which cannot well be 
conveyed in cabled abstracts. Two of these relate 
to the United States and Russia. 

In respect of the former, it is fairly safe to say 
that French opinion is less well informed than British; 
in respect of the latter, it may be that Jacques 
Bonhomme knows a little more than his troublesome 
friend John Bull. There is even a suspicion that 
the American correspondent finds himself increasingly 
constrained to whistle in order to keep up the courage 
of his Gallic readers. Thus, in Le Figaro aux Etats- 
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Unis, Mr. Frederick Allen collects the testimony of 
the Associated Press, the students of Yale University, 
and the chief of the American Legion, as evidence 
that American opinion is strongly behind the French 
in their seizure of the Ruhr. 

The Associated Press received 332 answers to 
a questionnaire which it broadcasted to leading 
American editors. Approval of the Ruhr adventure 
was expressed by 234, disapproval by 65. There 
appear to have been 35 mugwumps. Three-quarters 
of the students of Yale have also expressed approval 
of the French action: and the American Legion, 
whose recent escapades in the United States have 
already given evidence of a devotion to the rule of 
tooth and claw, is said to be toujours avec la République 
Francaise. The fact that French War Loan is selling 
in New York to yield a nominal 20% is discreetly 
not cited, though this fact cries aloud the misgivings 
of responsible opinion. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Frenchman does not want to be bothered just at 
present with financial worries. 

The Russian news is less concerned with public 
opinion, in that land where public opinion does not 
count. Le Petit Journal A Moscou gives a great deal 
of space to careful and well-informed analyses of the 
diplomacy following the return from London of M. 
Krassin. It sees at every turn the efforts of German 
propaganda to drive a wedge between Britain and 
France, knowing well that Russia would gladly take 
advantage of a final rupture and might find it very 
profitable to range herself against France with a view 
to destroying French dominance in Central Europe. 
Not unnaturally it encourages its readers to play 
with the idea of a French-Polish-Russian bloc capable 
of dominating the continent; but the unuttered fear 
that a rupture with Britain would automatically leave 
France in isolation is always visible. 

No matter how cunningly M. Frangois-Marsal 
may plead on Independence Day ‘not for a verbal 
intervention, even, but for the moral support of the 
American conscience’, Washington still maintains a 
Sphinx-like silence. The fall in exchange has badly 
rattled Rome and Brussels, provoking powerful 
political reactions. Dr. Benes, who modestly ‘dis- 
claiming the role of mediator between France and 
Britain, tries to bring about a rapprochement’, is said 
to have been speaking with considerable frankness. 
A world-opinion is at last beginning to declare itself. 
Is it possible that French policy will suffer a revision 
after all? 

To judge by the speeches of the French Premier, 
emphatically not. M. Poincaré has been engaged for 
so long in the congenial occupation of nailing his 
colours to the mast that he finds it difficult to turn 
his hands to something new. His speech at Senlis 
repeated trite threats in a trite way. But it is well 
known that he shares with divers clerks in Holy 
Orders a habit of writing out his sermons in full some 
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days before delivery. Thus we may say with all 
charity that he finds it singularly difficult to respond 
to the helm; so difficult, indeed, that before he made 
our flesh creep at Villers-Cotterets we were warned 
by an inspired press to regard his utterances rather 
as a precipitate of old emotions, than as a statement of 
present policy. His enemies would not wish him 
otherwise; but the friends of M. Poincaré need not 
be blamed if they feel a little nervous at his outbursts. 
He himself would probably be happier with less 
momentum and a modern steering gear. 

From his disabilities the press of Paris does not 
suffer. Moreover, its underground connection with 
the Quai d'Orsay makes it the more representative 
of official, if sometimes rather unrepresentative of 
popular opinion. Its reception of the British de- 
claration may, therefore, perhaps be prophetic. 

There is no denying that, on the whole, the 
reception was kind—unexpectedly so. Pertinax, whose 
itching pen has done little but evil since the fighting 
ceased, took a busman’s holiday from the Echo de 
Paris, and wrote, in English, for the London Evening 
Standard, an article as charming and persuasive as 
Mr. Baldwin could have asked for. His understudy 
on his own paper, whose powers of invective, if 
unequal to those of Pertinax, are yet of no mean 
order, took a very different line. He roundly stated 
that the British Government had simply given 
sanction to the German sabotages, and, in the best 
Latin tradition, applied the word ‘ perfidious’ to Lord 
Curzon. But his was the only criticism of the state- 
ment in which a trace of spite could be detected. 
In the remaining Paris dailies there was a good deal 
of uncertainty, some distrust, a little direct opposition, 
and wide diversity of judgment. 

Le Gaulois, which in general inclines to side with 
the Echo de Paris, regretted chiefly that, in awaiting 
action by the British, the Quai d’Orsay had lost the 
diplomatic initiative, from whose possession Britain 
is expected to benefit. For the rest, it beat the 
accustomed drum. 


Undoubtedly, our action in the Ruhr has 
not at once produced the effect that one might 
expect; . . . but it assures us of a pledge so 
essential to the Reich, [etc.] . . . we can only 
wait until England sees the question of the Ruhr 
from the same angle as France. 


Meanwhile, presumably, the dwindling imports 
of coal from the Ruhr do not matter. 

In a different strain, but to much the same effect, 
Le Matin found in Mr. Baldwin’s speech a welcome 
substitute for ‘the violent ultimatum which the 
German-British sheets of the City rejoiced over in 
advance’, but shook its head doubtfully, while hoping 
that there will be some effort non seulement pour 
ménager nos sentiments, mais pour comprendre nos 
vues. 





Le Petit Parisien declared that Mr. Baldwin, 
in speaking as he does, is playing the game, perhaps 
unconsciously, of the German government, and of 
the profiteers behind it. On the other hand, Le 
Figaro concluded a hasty critique of the statement 
by saying, ‘we believe that in Berlin, where it was 
greedily looked for, it will be regarded as a 
catastrophe’. 

Thus, like the headlines, the leading articles of 
Paris are a strange concatenation. The reader may 
pick out almost anything to suit his taste. Not for 
some time, we are told, will France finally make up 
her mind on this issue. 

Meanwhile, men in Bethnal Green and Wapping 
are asking for work, as they have been asking for 
these many days; children on the Rhine and else- 
where ask helplessly for bread; and farmers on the 
Prairie, growing more food than they have ever done, 
must dispose of much of it for less than cost. It has 
taken the rest of us nearly four years to learn that 
these things are connected; that they are con- 
sequences of the same historic train of blunders. If 
the French, not yet admitting this, still keep us 
waiting, we have set them an excellent example of 
delay. 

G. E. Jackson. 


The People’s School 


WAS attracted by the name Antigonish before I 

| visited the town bearing it. Indeed, I felt quite 

proud when I could let that word slip off my 

tongue in true Nova Scotian style, with long, serious 
emphasis on the last syllable. 

The town itself is quite different from any other 
one in Canada I have ever visited. Its population 
is about 2,500, and its life centres around St. Francis 
Xavier University. It is a Highland Scots com- 
munity, with ‘The McDonald’ very much in evidence. 
Canadians are said to be a crude people, but even the 
severest critic could scarcely say this about Anti- 
gonish. There prevails in that little town a delightful 
flavour of the Highland Scotch courtesy and the 
graciousness of spirit from which it springs. 

Before reaching Antigonish I heard vaguely of 
Dr. J. J. Tompkins, Vice-President of St. Francis 
Xavier University, the man who had started a great 
educational experiment which he calls the ‘People’s 
School’. As soon as I arrived, I found that all roads 
lead to this gifted man. 

I was presented to Dr. Tompkins in his office. 
His surroundings bespoke asceticism. So, indeed, did 
his rather frail-looking physique, but his vigorous 
mind looks out at you through keen, steel-gray, 
humorous, genial eyes. 

There seemed to be no preliminaries. Almost 
at once, he began to tell me of the People’s School, 
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for he is an enthusiast. ‘The best way to get a 
thing done is to go and do it’, is his slogan. 

In reply to my question as to how the idea of the 
People’s School took shape in his mind, he replied, 
‘It was the fact that our present system of education 
is not democratic. More than half our pupils leave 
school at the sixth grade. Only about nine per cent. 
of our school-going population are in the High Schools, 
and one per cent. in the colleges. It is true our 
young men and women may go to college if they 
choose, but it is equaily true that this privilege per- 
tains to the favoured few. It was the desire to help 
develop the submerged 70 to 80 per cent. of our 
population that prompted the establishment of the 
People’s School, and because we did not believe 
that all the brains of our country have found their 
way into our High Schools and Colleges. We had 
our first class from January 17th to March 12th, 
1921 (8 weeks). Fifty-two men registered.’ 

I was then shown the register. The column 
which showed the ages revealed an interesting fact, 
for the ages ranged from 16 to 72. Almost half of 
the men were farmers; the rest were sailors, fisher- 
men, coal-miners, railway-men, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, and mechanics of various kinds. Their 
highest academic standing ranged from Grade IV in 
the elementary schools up to two years in High 
School. 

The Time-Table was the next exhibit. On it 
were the following subjects: history, literature, art, 
economics, accounting, practical physics for every- 
day life, farm chemistry, botany and plant pathology, 
rotation of crops, gardening, forestry, the fisheries 
and mining, feeding and judging live stock, public- 
speaking, and the conducting of public meetings. 

This was far from being one of the stereotyped 
extension courses in Agriculture. On Tuesday after- 
noons, the first subject was Greek art, and the second, 
animal husbandry, and the other days showed a 
similar variation. 

To my question as to which subject was the 
most popular, the quick response came: ‘English 
literature by all odds. Professor W. H. Bucknell, a 
London and Cambridge graduate, gave a course in 
Shakespeare. His classes always had 100% attend- 
ance, and held the students spell-bound. We had 
an Oxford man, Henry Somerville of Ruskin 
College, giving the work in sociology, and it would 
have done your heart good to hear the free discussion 
of the students in the classes. These students often 
make the professor stand on tiptoe. They know 
what they want, and the professor who can’t supply 
that need may find no class to talk to. They take 
nothing on authority. What they accept must appeal 
to their reason. 

‘We made them part of the student body by 
having them live as regular college students. Their 
appreciation of the things we had to give them often 





made one feel savage towards some of our regular 
students who are simply here because their fathers 
sent them. 

‘In 1922, we repeated our classes, and seventy- 
four registered. Edward J. O’Brien, the short story 
critic and writer, who is intensely interested in our 
experiment, came all the way from Oxford to take 
part in the instruction during our 1922 session. This 
was with him a labour of love. He lectured on 
English literature during the eight weeks to a class 
that averaged over seventy students.’ 

Dr. Tompkins has another great educational 
project in mind. At present, he is working for the 
amalgamation of the colleges and universities of the 
Maritime provinces. He believes in a State Uni- 
versity. When this is an accomplished fact, and he 
expects it will be very soon, he has dreams of seeing 
St. Francis Xavier turned into a people’s college and 
a people’s school on a large scale. 

The day following my interview, Dr. Tompkins 
was one of a party that motored to a little rural 
community where a Red Cross clinic was being held, 
for he is interested in all humanitarian efforts to 
promote social welfare. It was during the ride back 
that one saw him from another angle. His rare, 
whimsical humour had full play, and one after another, 
he told incidents of some of the old Scots characters 
with whom he had been brought up. 

He is a lover of his native soil, but he has a 
quarrel with Nova Scotia. ‘I’m sick’, he says, ‘of 
hearing our people boast of all the great men we send 
out of our province. It is time we were boasting 
about the great men we have kept at home. Look at 
this province in a state of undevelopment and con- 
sequent lack of prosperity, all for lack of vision and 
daring. We talk and talk and talk, but don’t get 
things done.’ 

One fancies that this would not be so true if 
more of his fellow-countrymen adopted his slogan: 
‘The best way to get a thing done is to go and do it.’ 


JEAN E. Brown. 








Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN Forum had its origin in a desire to 
secure a freer and more informed discussion of public 
questions. Discussion is invited on editorials or 
articles appearing in the magasine or on any other 
matters of political or artistic interest. Conciseness, 
point, and good nature must be asked of correspondents, 
who should confine themselves to 800 words. The 
Editors are not responsible for matter printed in this 
column. 


The Ti-Jean Stories 
To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

While deriving unusual enjoyment from the Ti-Jean 
stories now running in THE CANADIAN Forum, I have been 
curious as to their derivation. 

They purport to be habitant folk-tales gathered in the 
field by Mr. C. M. Barbeau of Ottawa, published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, and now 
translated and adapted by Mr. Paul Wallace. The first of 
the Ti-Jean series, “Ti-Jean and the Unicorn,” is, however, 
a scrupulously exact rendering of the unicorn incident in 
Grimm’s “The Brave Little Tailor’ (Cf. Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, London, Ward Locke, pp. 96-104); the second Ti- 
Jean story appears to be an unusual variant of the giant in- 
cident in the same tale by the Grimm brothers; while the 
third tale, “Ti-Jean and the Black Bag,” is identical with the 
bag and sea-cattle incident in Hans Christian Andersen’s 
‘Great Claus and Little Claus’ (Cf. Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
and Stories, New York, Rand McNally, pp. 29-40). 

Is it perhaps possible that these familiar motifs are a 
common heritage among European peasantries and that they 
were brought to this country three centuries ago by the an- 
cestors of our French-Canadian folk? Or is it more reason- 
able to suppose that Mr. Barbeau’s communicants had in 
childhood been nourished on versions of Grimm and Ander- 
sen? In either case, the only distinctively Canadian ele- 
ment in these three tales would be the charming Drum- 
mondian patois into which Mr. Wallace has rendered them. 

The foregoing remarks do not apply, however, to the 
delightful story of Miette, “The Man who Danced with the 
Northern Lights,” a tale which would seem to betray no in- 
debtedness whatever to Europe. But, as Mr. Wallace has 
explained, it does not belong to the mystifying Ti-Jean 
sequence. 

Yours, etc., 
Watson KIRKCONNELL. 
Wesley College, Winnipeg. 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 


Sir: 

Mr. Wallace’s delightful series of French-Canadian folk- 
tales affords opportunity for some interesting speculations 
on comparative folk-lore, and on the origins of some widely 
distributed stories. Of the four which have already ap- 
peared, for instance, two have long been familiar to me in 
other forms. Both the second incident, ‘Ti-Jean and the 
Unicorn,’ and the fourth, ‘Ti-Jean and the Black Bag,’ can 
unmistakably be recognized in two of the Irish stories in 
Samuel Lover’s Legends and Tales of Ireland. In ‘The 
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Little Weaver of Duleek Gate,’ the hero not only slaughters 
the flies after the manner of Ti-Jean, though contenting 
himself with a modest ‘three-score and tin,’ but also records 
his exploit on an improvised shield, and then sets off on 
his adventures, which culminate in the capture of a fiery 
dragon for the King of Dublin. It must be admitted that Ti- 
Jean displays more intelligence, or cunning, than the Irish 
weaver. The character of the fly-swatting episode and the 
advertisement of the feat in the two versions, taken to- 
gether with the closeness of correspondence, would seem to 
indicate fairly modern borrowing of this part of the story, 

The fourth episode, ‘Ti-Jean and the Black Bag) has 
much more extended relationships. The main theme, 
that of the exchange of contents in the bag, is to be found 
in a host of stories. In the “Uncle Remus” negro tales there 
are several instances of it, ‘How Wiley Wolf Rode in the 
Bag,’ ‘Brother Rabbit’s Cradle,’ ‘Brother Rabbit Rescues 
Brother Terrapin,’ etc. Readers of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen will recall his version of the ‘Great Claus and Little 
Claus.” The Irish variant of this tale is to be found in 
Lover’s collection in the adventures of ‘Little Fairly, who 
more than makes up in impish cunning for any lack of this 
esteemed quality in his weaver countryman of Duleek. 
‘Little Fairly’ has many more details in common with ‘Great 
Claus and Little Claus’ than either shares with ‘Ti-Jean and 
the Black Bag,’ but all three are undoubtedly the same story. 

Yours, etc., 
J. D. Rostns, 


Mountaineering in Canada 


HERISHING British traditions in an invigor- 

C ating climate, Canadians have been destined 
by nature to be an athletic people. Nothing is 

more natural than that they should turn to their 
mountain heirtage for the exercise of this taste for 
athletics, for of all sports mountaineering contains 
the various elements which in combination constitute 
the appeal of athletics in the most nearly ideal pro- 
portions: muscular exertion in the most varied and 
charming surroundings; the exercise of skill in over- 
coming difficulties which would baffle the untrained or 
even involve him in grave dangers; co-operation with 
companions in the use of rope and ice-axe; compe- 
tition with the achievements of others or that nobler 
contest with nature in the piquant moods she loves 
amidst rock and snow. In Canada we have in our 
mountains a score of Switzerlands rolled into a part 
of two of our provinces, yet, strange as it may seem, 
less than one-hundredth of one percent of Canadians 
have enjoyed the princely pastime of mountaineering. 
One obstacle to the general use of the mountains 

as a national playground lies, of course, in their dis- 
tance from the larger centres of population. By far 
the greater number of Canadians live to the east of 
that unlovely stretch of desert capping Lake 
Superior. To travel so far for a holiday is some- 
thing of an ordeal to both flesh and pocket-book. A 
further difficulty lies in the fact that most of the 
facilities for the enjoyment of the mountains are 
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controlled by the railway companies, and they study 
to please those who prefer to live at ease in palatial 
hotels, spurning laborious days. The only Swiss guides 
available are those whom the enterprise of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway has induced to come to Canada to 
ply their profession during the summer and live dur- 
ing the winter in picturesque chalets perched on a 
ledge above the railway in the valley of the lordly 
Columbia at Golden. These guides are employed by 
the Company, through which any arrangements to 
secure their services must be made. While a good 
many Canadians are now qualified to act as guides 
for mountaineering parties, none of them have yet 
become professional climbers. The pack-horses, too, 
at Glacier and Laggan and Field have been in the 
main, if not exclusively, under the control of the 
Canadian Pacific, and Banff, where at times there has 
been competition, is hardly comparable as a centre of 
mountaineering to the three other places mentioned. 
To be fair to Banff, one should say that the delights 
of the Assiniboine region, which is reached by pack- 
train from Banff, are perhaps not surpassed in the 
Canadian mountains, but the trail to this paradise is 
long and tedious and disfigured by forest fires toler- 
ated in our unregenerate days. Jasper Park, which 
was just being opened to the public at the outbreak of 
the war, has not yet recovered from the effects of 
that catastrophe, involving as it did the disintegration 
of the Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railways. The Canadian National, as it is now called, 
traverses a region of great mountaineering attraction, 
particularly in the immediate vicinity of the divide, 
but the valleys are wider and the mountains are set 
back further from the railway, with the result that the 
development of mountaineering is dependent on the 
provision of pack-train and shelter to an even greater 
degree than is the case with the Canadian Pacific. 
Comparatively little has been done in furnishing such 
facilities; this is still largely a work of the future. 
It was just with a view to providing for people 
of average means an opportunity to enjoy the 
mountains and to learn something cf the art of 
mountaineering that the Alpine Club of Canada was 
established in 1906. Every year since that date the 
Club has held a camp of about two weeks’ duration 
in the vicinity of the Canadian Pacific, and in the 
year 1913 it ventured on a second camp for more 
expert climbers under the shadow of Mount Robson. 
These camps have been attended by between one 
hundred and two hundred men and women whose 
stay in camp would perhaps average a week. The 
greater number of those attending camp do not aspire 
to any great proficiency in mountaineering, but 
amongst them, and especially amongst the more ex- 
perienced members who act as guides are those who 
are keen for adventure and zealous in mastery of the 
technique of climbing. In addition to maintaining 





annual camps the Club has built a charming Club 
House on the slopes of Sulphur Mountain at Banff. 
As a social centre the Club House is a great success ; 
it is unfortunate from the standpoint of mountain- 
eering that it was not located in a place more conven- 
ient to first-class peaks, such as, for example, the 
property controlled by the Club on the shore of Lake 
O’Hara, a wonderful jewel set in a circle of great 
mountains. The building and maintenance of huts as 
bases for climbing expeditions, while much discussed 
in the Club, has not yet been undertaken. Each year 
the records of the Club and the achievements of its 
members are given a permanent place in a well printed 
and illustrated volume. 

Many of the important first ascents in the Can- 
adian Rockies had been made even before the organ- 
ization of the Alpine Club of Canada. Several mem- 
bers of the English Alpine Club made assaults on our 
best peaks, and prominent amongst these was Pro- 
fessor Collie, who on several occasions brought 
parties to our mountains and in company with noted 
climbers like Stuttfield and Outram conquered a good 
many of the giants to the north of the Canadian 
Pacific. Sir James Outram was even more prolific 
than Collie in first ascents. A good deal of the 
pioneer climbing was done by Americans such as Fay 
and Parker and Philip Abbot, who lost his life lead- 
ing a party up Mount Lefroy. In the Selkirks, in 
many ways a more attractive field than the main 
range of the Rockies, the best work has been done by 
a party of three Americans, Holway, Palmer and 
3utters. These three climbers, usually led by the 
veteran Holway, who did most of his work when 
past sixty years of age, accomplished prodigious ex- 
peditions and ascents, for the most part without pro- 
fessional guides and using their own shoulders for 
packing supplies. 

The greater part of the original work done by 
Canadians has been accomplished by surveyors in the 
course of the day’s work. The records of these lab- 
ours have seldom found literary expression: they 
must be searched for in official records buried in the 
blue books of the Department of the Interior. Mc- 
Arthur, Wheeler, Carson and Bridgland in the course 
of their triangulation and photographic surveys- 
climbed scores of virgin peaks as they sought to dis- 
cover the sources of rivers in uncharted valleys. 
To the enthusiasm of Mr. A. O. Wheeler the Alpine 
Club of Canada owes its orgin and development. One 
cannot refer to the pioneer work of Canadians with- 
out mentioning the expeditions of Professor Cole- 
man, who combined the geologist and the artist with 
the mountaineer. 

As a result of a spirit of adventure in these men 
and others—English and American and Canadian— 
most of the mountains of consequence within reach 
of the railways have been charted and named and 
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climbed. Considerable original climbing remains yet 
to be accomplished; there is still plenty of scope for 
romance. Indeed the greatest achievement of all 
yet awaits men of enterprise and organizing ability, 
namely the conquest of Mount Logan, the highest of 
the Canadian mountains, situated in the far north on 
the borders of Alaska. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that this peak will fall before the prowess of a group 
of Canadians who have developed in their own mount- 
ains the skill and endurance necessary for success. 

But the spectacular is not the only thing to be 
considered in mountaineering. It is even more im- 
portant that each year the mountains should call 
thousands of men and women in their prime—and 
beyond it—to the enjoyment of their wild beauties. 
In small groups they should find their way into some 
cranny of our vast mountain spaces, perhaps a cirque 
hardly to be discerned from the valley below, and 
pitch their tent with a little clump of trees for shelter 
and fire wood and Alpine grass studded with flowers, 
and the music of a water-fall from the glacier above. 
Three is the smallest size for such a party; two will 
hardly give security for climbing or sufficient 
shoulders for packing. Equipped with climbing- 
rope and ice axes, and above all strong and well- 
nailed boots, such a group can enjoy life as long as 
supplies hold out, and even if everything must be 
carried on the back provisions for ten days, with 
adequate shelter, can be carried in by three or four 
people. Of course at least one member of the party 
must have a good knowledge of the technique of 
mountaineering and of the hundred and one little 
details of life on trail and in camp if the venture is 
to be made both safe and a source of delightful mem- 
ories. Only thus, far away from pullmans and 
waiters in boiled shirts, can the mountains give their 
best. Soon the novice will become the expert, and 
the order of those who know and love the mountains 
will be perpetuated. 

To organize an all-Canadian party for Mount 
Logan and to make this grand and simple life in the 
midst of forest and crag and glacier a reality for 
those who have the heart for it—and their name is 
legion—these are the ends to which all who are 
interested in Canadian mountaineering must direct 
their efforts. 

C. B. Sissons. 





Poems 


by Edward Sapir 


The Measurer 


Sometimes within the silence of a room 

The clock lifts up his voice and talks, and we 
Must listen dreamily and stealthily 

And cease to have a seeing eye for whom 

Our fingers all but touch. The measurer 
With soft, ironic power has his will 

For all his gentleness; turning the still 

Room into time, he turns discoverer 

And one by one he counts the mellowing sorrows, 
Joys, half-joys, and curious might have beens, 
Then sinks his voice and impudently leans 
Upon our ear to whisper of to-morrows, 

But sketching all the while a simple song, 
‘There is an end. Life is not very long.’ 


Dreams 


Wise men have said to me, ‘ Beware 
The needles of the pine, the hair 
Of dryad ferns, the lair 
Of solitary dreams, dreams, dreams!’ 


So I have gone to the shining town 
Of circuses, I clown, 
Have wrapped me about in a gown 
Of the chequered stuff that gleams, gleams, gleams. 


Wise men have said to me, ‘We long 
For the needles of the pine, the song 
Of dryads in the ferns, the dong 
And ding and dong of dreams, dreams, dreams.’ 


The Clock 
At dead of night one hears. 


‘I am ticking’, said the clock, 

‘I am talking’, said the clock, 

‘Of another road. 

Not to-morrow is my meaning. 
While you are dreaming, 

I am cutting steps into another road, 
A billion steps, a billion steps .. .’ 


At dead of night one fears. 


This Age 


They say this age is subtle, swift, and dark, 

And headstrong with an infinite disgust, 

Saying to Love, ‘We know you for the lust 

You are. Cease strumming in the moony park!’ 
They say this age is like a frantic shark 

That snaps his rapid psychologic jaws 

Upon those hoary sentimental laws 

That still come floating down from Noah’s Ark. 
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So be it! Mary, let us turn our back 

For an absent-minded minute to the age, 
Forgetting the contemporary sage, 

Oblivious to irony and rage, 

And let me say, ‘Your eyes’—and never crack 
A smile—‘are stars. What if the age is black?’ 


The Dispossessed Philistine 
(An Interlude) 


Wild visitors make havoc in the brain, 
Possess, harass, leave all bewilderment 

When Bacchanalian music’s blown and spent 
And Bacchanals have frenzied out in vain. 
The demon comes, the Philistine is slain, 

The furnished house becomes a gypsy tent, 
Crazy with scarlet and with heady scent. 

He throws the corpse, he mops the silly stain. 


Wild-eyed the maidens rush in, wantoning, 

With streaming hair and passion of the limbs. 
Slaves drum and flute, the burning maidens fling 
Their bodies, fling their souls, till fire dims, 

When the Philistine revives, routs girls and drums, 
And in the furnished house he twirls his thumbs. 


Interlude 


When the rainbow is akimbo on the earth 

And the weeds are all a-pearl with glist’ning laughter, 
When the pink-shod cloudlets hurry off with mirth 
And a ruddy, jovial sun is rolling after— 

That’s the ruddy-yellow time for me, 

Somebody’s made it all a golden sea. 


That is the glorious interlude for me— 
Green is washed, the twilight’s yet to cover. 
Though I am filling pipe or sipping tea 

Or reading of the one maid and her lover— 
Call me, call me quick, so I may see 

The sparkle, flash, the golden symphony. 


Titans 


Listen, God, thou dost not understand. 

We men are Titans, crashing down the peaks; 
And running up the heaven till our cheeks 

Glow with the sun, that all but meets our hand; 
And rushing wind-like to the foaming sea, 

That we toss hither and thither for a toy; 

And vanishing into our spirit-buoy, 

That rides the water of eternity. 


All this knowing, yet understandest not, 

Wouldst have us puppets in a trifling plot. 

Or why send off thy slave this side the point 

Of triumph, bid him with chrism our eyes anoint, 
So, faltering, they close and we're asleep? 

Mountains we leave and the sun and the restless deep. 





Six Tales of Ti-Jean 


V. Ti-Jean and the White Cat 


. AS Ti-Jean all right after that?’ said the 
little boy. 
‘W’at you call all right?’ replied 


Baptiste, staring at him sternly. ‘Dere is no ones 
all right in dis worl’, ’cept de ones w’at dey don’t 
want not’ing at all.’ 

‘What did Ti-Jean want?’ said the boy. 

‘W’at de nex’ t’ing any man he want af’er he 
get de moon, eh? Can’t you t’ink, you?’ 

‘The princess?’ hazarded the youngster. 

‘Dat’s de one. Ti-Jean he want de princess. 
But now you listen to me. Dis king he was get 
ole man, an’ hees wife she ole woman too, bot’ of 
dem; an’ dey have no children, no prince an’ no 
princess. W’at you t’ink, eh? De King he want 
to geeve his crown to somebody, so he ask all de bes’ 
young men come roun’ some morning for look dem 
over an’ see w’ich is de mos’ bes’ one of all. But 
w’en dey come, de King he fin’ t’ree w’at suit heem 
ver’ nice, an’ he can’t choose between. Dere is 
Cordon-Vert an’ Cordon-Bleu an’ dat feller Ti-Jean 
heemself all spicky span. 

‘De King he scratch heemself on de face an’ say, 
“You go on off, you t’ree feller, an’ de one w’at 
bring me back de mos’ nice lookin’ horse, he have my 
crown.” 

‘So dose t’ree feller get all ready, an’ go off on 
foot. W’en dey come at de fork of t’ree roads, 
Cordon-Vert, he say, ‘‘I'll tak’ dis road’’; Cordon- 
Bleu say, ‘‘I’ll tak’ dis one’’; an’ Ti-Jean say, 
“T’ll tak’ dis one.’’ An’ dey say dey will all meet 
togedder nex’ day at dose fork again. 

‘Ti-Jean he walk an’ walk till he come to de en’ of 
dat road. Den he tak’ a leetle pat’ in de fores’ an’ 
keep on walk. W’en he come to a leetle cottage wit’ 
straw on de roof, he see a beeg w’ite cat an’ four 
toads carry water. De cat she fill a tub wit’ water, 
put in de four toads, an’ rrnyao, rrnyao, pop in herself. 
Out of de tub come out soch a fine, nice-lookin’ 
princess w'at Ti-Jean he nevaire see. 

‘She say to heem, ‘‘W’at for you look?” 

‘He say, “‘A horse, dat’s it. Me an’ two fellers, 
de ole king he say he geeve hees crown away to w’ich 
who shall bring back de mos’ fines’ horse.”’ 

‘De princess she say: ‘‘To-morrow I be beeg 
w ite cat again. Dat tam you go in my stable an’ 
tak’ de uglies’ toad you can fin’ dere. W’en you go 
back to de ole king, lock up dis toad in de night. 
Nex’ morning you fin’ heem de fines’ horse on de 
worl’.”’ 

‘So nex’ morning Ti-Jean tak’ hees toad an’ 
gallop on hees back, patati patata. At de sam’ fork 
of de road he fin’ dose two wit’ ver’ fine horses. 
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‘W'en dey see Ti-Jean on hees toad, dey go bus’ 
demself laugh, an’ say, ‘‘Don’t you let de ole king see 
you lak dat; you will get yourself keell.’’ 

‘But Ti-Jean he go along af’er, patati patata, an’ 
wip up hees racer wit’ leetle piece of string. 

‘Don’t foller’’, dey say. ‘‘You mak’ us look 
fool.” 

‘“T don’t care”, say Ti-Jean, “how beeg fool 
you look, me.” 

‘At night dey come to de palace, an’ put deir 
horse in de stable. Ti-Jean he rub down hees toad 
wit’ a comb, perarrar. An’ dem odder feller say, 
“You go bus’ de King’s comb.” 

‘Ti-Jean only say, ‘I t’ink he got money for 
more, heem.”’ 

‘Nex’ day Cordon-Bleu an’ Cordon-Vert get up 
an’ show deir fine horses to de King. 

‘He say, ‘“‘W’ere is Ti-Jean an’ hees horse, eh?”’ 

‘“W’at you t'ink? He got only beeg toad.”’ 

‘A toad”, say de King. ‘‘Dat’s fonny t’ing. 
I mus’ see heem.”’ 

‘Ti-Jean get up af’er dem odder fellers, an’ he 
fin’ hees toad de mos’ fines’ horse dat ever be see, 
wit’ silver mane an’ bot’ hees four feet shod wit’ 
gold. 

‘“Oh!”’ de King he shout. ‘Ti-Jean he win. 
Dat’s de mos’ fines’ horse I ever was see, you bet.—- 
But I forget to tole you, a king he always geeve t’ree 
t'ings todo. W'ich one of you he bring me de mos’ 
bes’ homespun, dat’s de one I geeve my crown away.” 

‘So dey all go off on deir horse. W’en dey come 
to dose fork again, Cordon-Bleu he say, “I tak’ de 
sam’ road again.” 

‘Cordon-Vert he tak’ de sam’ road again. 

‘An’ Ti-Jean he say, ‘“‘I tak’ de sam’ road, me, 
jus’ lak before.” 

‘Ti-Jean gallop an’ gallop till he come on de 
leetle pat’ an’ leetle cottage wit’ straw on de roof. 
De beeg w’ite cat she still carry water wit’ her toads. 
Ti-Jean he sit down an’ watch dem. W’en de tub 
she is full, rrnyao, rrnyao, de w’ite cat she pop in it, 
an’ out come a fine, nice-lookin’ princess lak she come 
before. 

‘She say, ‘‘Ti-Jean, w’at for you look?” 

‘He say, ‘‘Homespun, dat’s de one; de mos’ bes’ 
de King ever see.” 

‘“*To-morrow”’, she say, “I be w’ite cat again. 
Den you look in my ches’ an’ tak’ out de uglies’ 
walnut you fin’ dere, an’ put in your pocket. W’en 
you get back to de King, break it wit’ a knife, an’ 
out of it will come t’irty yards of de mos’ bes’ home- 
spun you can ever see.”’ 

‘Dose feller Cordon-Bleu an’ Cordon-Vert dey 
meet at de t’ree roads. My! Wiat fine homespun 
dey have, you be surely. But Ti-Jean, wit’ only de 
nut in hees pocket, have not’ings to show dem. 

‘Cordon-Vert he say, ‘‘Ti-Jean, I bet you got 
not’ings to show, eh?” 
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‘An’ Ti-Jean he say, ‘‘Mebbe you got enough 
homespun for de ole King yourself.”’ 

‘At de palace, nex’ morning, dey get up an’ 
show. It is fine; Cordon-Vert have some lak you 
nevaire see. ‘‘Dat feller Ti-Jean”’, he say, “I t’ink 
he not got any.”’ 

‘But Ti-Jean he come up, geeve de nut in de 
King’s han’, an’ say to heem, “‘Bus’ it wit’ a knife 
an’ see.”’ 

‘De King he bus’ it wit’ a knife, an’ pull out 
t’irty yards de mos’ bes’ homespun he ever see. Den 
he say, “Ti-Jean win again. But you know a king 
always geeve t’ree t’ings to do. Dere is one more 
t’ing.”’ 

‘“W'at is it?’ dey say. 

‘““W’ich one he fin’ de mos’ nice-lookin’ girl for 
princess, he get my crown. Dis de las’ one of all.”’ 

‘So dey go off again, Cordon-Vert an’ Cordon- 
Bleu on deir horses an’ Ti-Jean he go on hees toad. 

‘Cordon-Bleu say, ‘I'll tak’ my road again.” 

‘Cordon-Vert say, ‘I'll tak’ my road.”’ 

‘An’ Ti-Jean he say, ‘‘I’ll tak’ mine too.”’ 

‘Ti-Jean travel an’ travel till he come to de 
cottage wit’ straw on de roof, an’ see de beeg wiite 
cat was carry water wit’ her toads. Rrnyao, rrnyao, 
de cat she jomp in de tub of water an’ come out nice- 
lookin’ princess. 

‘Ti-Jean he fall in love wit’ her, blip! right at 
once, she look so nice. 

‘“W'at for you look, eh, Ti-Jean?”’ she say. 
“Dis t’ird tam you come here.”’ 

‘He say, ‘‘Dat ole King, he geeve t’ree t’ings 
you mus’ do. He say, ‘W’ich of de one bring de 
mos’ nice-lookin’ girl—dis de las’ t’ing of all—he get 
my crown.’ An’ Ti-Jean say for heemself, “You 
de mos’ nice-lookin’ girl, I nevaire see anyt’ing to 
beat.” 

‘She say, ‘‘I get turned into cat ever’ day, an’ 
nevaire stay princess again unless a king he marry 


” 


me. 


‘Ti-Jean say, “Dat’s all right. You come wit’ 


‘““To-morrow”’, she say, ‘‘I be beeg, w’ite cat. 
Den I tole you w’at you mus’ do. Hitch my four toads 
to my ole coach in de stable, an’ we go togedder.” 

‘Nex’ day Ti-Jean get up an’ see de princess she 
turned in w’ite cat again. So he hitch up toads to 
de coach, an’ sit down on de leetle seat in front, wit’ 
de beeg, w’ite cat beside heem. She frisk about, 
climb on hees knee, rub on hees leg, rrnyao, rrnyao. 

‘Dose odder fellers come to de fork of t’ree roads. 
My! Dey have nice-lookin’ girls. Dey look on Ti- 
Jean wit’ hees w'ite cat an’ four toads, an’ say, 
‘“Dat’s de en’ of dat feller. He will get heemself 
keell.’’. An’ dey laugh. ‘‘Goodness sak’, don’t foller 
us lak dat in de ole coach an’ four toads. Stay 


behin’.”’ 
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‘But Ti-Jean only say, ‘You fellers go on. 
You can see, af’er w’ile.”’ 

‘An’ away dat feller go af'er dem, patati patata, 
w'ip up hees toads wit’ a leetle piece of string, w’ile 
de w'ite cat she rub on hees cheek, purring rrnyao, 
rrnyao. 

‘W’en dose t'ree feller come on de palace, Ti- 
Jean tak’ de w'ite cat to hees room, an’ go on rub 
down hees toads wit’ a comb, bring, brang, brang. 
An’ dose fellers dey say to heem, ‘‘Ti-Jean, you go 
bus’ de King’s comb.”’ 

‘Ti-Jean only say, “Pr’aps I buy heem anodder 
one.” 

‘Nex’ morning, de King see Cordon-Vert an’ 
Cordon-Bleu dey bring ver’ nice-lookin’ girl, an’ he 
ask w’ere Ti-Jean. 

‘“Ti-Jean’’, dey say, ‘‘oh, he have a beeg, w’ite 
cat.” 

‘** All right, I mus’ see it.”’ 

‘An’ Ti-Jean come af'’er, bring de princess wit’ 
hees han’. De King he surprise. He can’t tak’ hees 
eye off. He nevaire see in hees life so nice-lookin’ 
girl. Ti-Jean go off hitch up hees toads, an’ come 
back wit’ four nices’-lookin’ horse an’ de bes’ coach 
you ever see. 

‘“Ti-Jean he get my crown’’, say de King. 
Den he tak’ de crown off hees head, an’ bang! he 
put it on de head of Ti-Jean. 

‘Cordon-Bleu an’ Cordon-Vert an’ Ti-Jean dey 
all go off for marry dose nice-lookin’ girl. 

‘My! dat was a wedding. I was dere. But 
since den I nevaire see dose peop’ any more, an’ I 
don't know how dey get along, only Ti-Jean.’ 


VI. Ti-Jean Goes To Heaven 


rain and a little boy with wet clothes. 

‘W’at for you come over night lak dis, 
eh?’ demanded Baptiste. ‘You sit right dere in 
front of de fire an’ nevaire stir till you be dry, or I 
cook you lak Ti-Jean cook de devil dat tam he call.’ 

‘When was that, Ba’tiste? Tell me about it’, 
said the lad eagerly. 

‘Don’t I tole you how Ti-Jean he come die? 
Well, mebbe I mus'’.’ 

‘Did Ti-Jean die?’ said the little boy, crest- 
fallen. 
‘Oh yes, he die, dat feller, but not lak you an’ 
He purty smart man, Ti-Jean. Listen wile I 
An’ stick up your feet on de stove. Dat’s 


| ee brought the farm-house a drizzle of 


me. 
tole you. 
de way. 

‘Ti-Jean he leeve great many year. 
wile de devil he come for heem.’ 

‘Was he a very bad man, then?’ interrupted the 
boy. 

‘Jus’ lak you an’ me. 
say, ‘‘Hello, Ti-Jean.” 


But af’er 


So de devil he come, an’ 
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‘Ti-Jean say, “Hello yourself!’’ 

‘“T’m de devil’, dat feller say, ‘‘an’ I come to 
get you.” 

‘Ti-Jean he get excite. ‘‘W’at for you say? 
But I should have been tole. I’m not ready for dat. 
I’m not changed my clo’es, or shave, or not’ings at all, 
Here, you sit down in dis chair w’ile I feex myself up.” 
An’ Ti-Jean he pull up hees beeg easy chair. 

‘Devil he sit in w’ile Ti-Jean get some good dry 
wood, w’ich he pile on de fire-place for mak’ de beeg 


flame. Devil he sit back; dis beeg fire she burn 
heem. “Lemme out, Ti-Jean”, he say. “I get 
burn. Lemme out.” 

‘But Ti-Jean, w’at he do, eh? He shove de 
chair close on de fire, an’ closer an’ closer. An’ it is 
so hot de devil’s toes get red. ‘‘Lemme out. Lemme 


out!”’ 

‘“T let you out’’, say Ti-Jean, ‘if you mak’ me 
one promise.” 

‘“T promise it; queeck, lemme out!” 

‘““Geeve me a pack of cards w’ich dey always 
mus’ win.” 

‘Devil geeve heem de cards,' an’ Ti-Jean let 
heem out. Dat’s de las’ Ti-Jean see dat feller for 
ver’ long tam. 

‘Ti-Jean he leeve ver’ ole, so ole you can't count 
hees birt’day. At las’ one day he call all hees family, 
geeve dem hees goods, an’ have heemself bury alive. 
Once he go in de groun’, he was dead; once dead, he 
pass on de gate of Heaven. 

‘Saint Peter, open de gate”’, he say. 

‘**Who’s dat?” say Saint Peter. 

‘“Ti-Jean.” 

‘“Dis de wrong place for you. 
devil.” 

‘So Ti-Jean go down stairs. 
he say to devil. 

‘Get away, Ti-Jean. I don’t want you in dis 
hell of mine. You burn me too bad.”’ 

‘So Ti-Jean he go back up to Heaven, tire’ an’ 
cross. ‘“‘Look here’’, he say, ‘‘I mus’ sleep some- 


You go on de 


’ 


“Open de door”’, 





1According to the version of this story told by Paul Patry 
to Mr. Barbeau (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
March, 1916), the hero, named Pipette, receives the pack of 
cards from the hands of our Saviour, who, in company with 
‘the good Saint John’, is visiting the earth. Pipette feasts 
with his new friends, not knowing who they are. When he 
parts from them the tale becomes flippant in the extreme: 

‘Our Saviour said, ‘* What would you like me to give you?”’ 

‘“How should I know?”’ said Pipette. 

‘The good saint poked him from behind. 
said, ‘‘ask him for Heaven at the end of your days. 
see it’s our Lord and Saviour?” 

‘“TDon't you worry’’, said Pipette. 
everyone else does, when the time comes.”’ 

‘Once more our Saviour spoke. ‘‘ What shall I give you?” 
he said. 

‘“T tell you what’, said Pipette. 
cards that will win whenever I want.”’ 

‘So our Saviour gave him the cards.’ 


“Pipette’’, he 
Can't you 


“T'll get that like 


“Give me a pack of 
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w’ere, an’ devil he won’t have me. Saint Peter, open 
de gate.” 

‘““You know it ver’ well dis not your place’’, say 
Saint Peter. 

‘“ Tus’ lemme hide behin’ de door’’, say Ti-Jean. 
“I mus’ go somew’ere.”’ 

‘So Saint Peter let Ti-Jean come jus’ inside, an’ 
he sit on de groun’ right behin’ de door an’ nevaire 
stir heemself for a long tam. ; 

‘But af’er w’ile Ti-Jean pull out hees cards, an’ 
he say to a speerit was sit nex’ heem on a leetle log, 
“Will you play cards wit’ me?”’ 

‘““W'at!” de speerit say. ‘‘Play cards?” 

‘“Ves", say Ti-Jean. ‘Play your seat for 
mine.” 

‘Dey play t’ree games, an’ Ti-Jean he win. So 
dere he is, sit on de leetle log. Anodder speerit was 
sit close beside on a chair. 

‘“Will you play cards wit’ me?”’ say Ti-Jean. 

‘“W'at! Play cards?” 

‘“Ves’’, say Ti-Jean. 
mine.” 

‘Dey play t’ree games. Ti-Jean win again, an’ 
sit on hees chair. Af’er dat, Ti-Jean spen’ all hees 
tam play cards. 

‘He say to de speerit was sit nex’ to God, “‘ Will 
you play cards wit’ me?” 

‘“W'at! Play cards?”’ 

‘“Ves"’, say Ti-Jean. 
mine.” 

‘Dey play cards, seat for seat, an’ Ti-Jean win 
again. So dere he was, sit nex’ to le bon Dieu. 

‘Bon Dieu, bon Dieu, will you play cards wit’ 
me?”’ 

‘“See here, Ti-Jean, you come far ‘nough 
already. You stay dere.” 

‘An’ dey sen’ me down for tole it you. 
las’ I hear of Ti-Jean.’ 


“Play your seat for 


“Play your seat for 


Dat’s de 


PauL A. W. WALLACE. 


Tendencies in Modern British Music 
II 


HEN one opens an English musical paper 

VV these days, the chances are ten to one that 
the first name to catch the eye will be that 

of William Byrd. The ter-centenary of his death 
has just been celebrated by extensive performances of 
his works, practically all his music has been published 
in new editions within the last few years, and super- 
latives, such as are the monopoly of the very greatest, 
have been applied to his work by critics of discern- 
ment and discretion. All this represents, not the 
mere enthusiasm of the moment, but a distinct reali- 
zation on the part of England that she really has a 
great musical inheritance to which she is at liberty 
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to lay claim at any time. The name Byrd, though 
probably the greatest, is only one among a host of 
Elizabethan composers, and, what is of more im- 
portance, they are no longer mere names, but stand 
for a great mass of beautiful church music, madri- 
gals, and instrumental works which are gradually 
forcing their way to a more and more prominent 
pesition in the musical life of the nation. The chief 
significance, from an historical point of view, of much 
of the finest music now being written in England is 
that it represents the linking-up with the life of to- 
day of a tradition long broken. The great German 
classics, much as they have taught us and will con- 
tinue to teach us, no longer overshadow British 
musical life. Just as Debussy and many of his con- 
temporaries went back for inspiration to the age of 
the grand monarque, so are many present-day Britons 
imbibing the spirit of Purcell, and of the great Eliz- 
abethans, while enriching their works with the 
abundant technical resources developed in the inter- 
vening centuries. 

Of no less importance has been the revival of 
interest among musicians in the folk-songs of the 
British Isles. This is not the place to discuss the 
progress of the folk-song movement (which is, of 
course, parallel to the revival of folk-dancing and of 
folk-lore generally), but it is no exaggeration to say 
that the study of folk-music is proving as fruitful in 
England as it did in Russia fifty or sixty years ago. 
Not only do composers take delight in introducing 
folk-tunes or quasi folk-tunes into extended sym- 
phonic and operatic works (witness the beautiful 
tunes in the ‘Jupiter’ movement of Holst’s The 
Planets, and in the slow movement of  Ireland’s 
second violin sonata), but in many cases the national 
characteristics ingrained in the folk-music are re- 
produced in some of the most elaborate and ‘modern- 
istic’ works with admirable effect. 

A third influence, though not distinctively 
national, is too powerful to be ignored. Plainsong, 
the ancient music of the Church, is the heritage of 
all European nations, and its beauties appeal to many, 
both on account of its flexible rhythm, and on account 
of the ‘modal’ basis of its melodic outline. To ears 
satiated with melodies built on the incessant major 
and minor scales, the rich variety of the old ‘modes’ 
(or scales) has a very powerful appeal. It should 
be remarked in passing, that folk-songs, like plain- 
song, are often built on one or another of the old 
modes, ‘he influence of the two thus being more or 
less parallel in the direction of melodic and harmonic 
eifect. 

Perhaps the most notable instance of the com- 
bined influence of British folk-song and the ancient 
ecclesiastical chant is to be found in the music of 
Ralph Vaughan Williams—music which is apt at 
times to sound ecclesiastical when the composer least 
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intends it. Though unequal, Vaughan Williams is, 
at his best, one of the finest living composers, and if he 
has not quite solved the problem of reconciling 
ancient and modern features in his work, he has done 
much to show what possibilities lie in this direction. 
He shares the rare quality of mysticism with Gustav 
Holst—a man whose work seems to have aroused 
more discussion than that of any other British com- 
poser of his generation. Holst’s methods may at first 
sight appear crude; it has been said with more ac- 
curacy than elegance that he ‘throws his harmony at 
one in chunks’; it possesses in abundance, however, a 
quality which that of Vaughan Williams too often 
lacks—energy. No one who has heard it is likely to 
forget the ‘Mars’ movement of the Planets, with its 
insistent, pounding five-four rhythm, through which 
one feels a whole world rousing itself to war. Many 
similar instances might be cited—for example, the 
section of the Hymn of Jesus (mysticism in excelsis, 
this!) set to the words, ‘Diving Grace is dancing.’ 
Holst can rarely be called subtle, though after a 
time one realizes that his effects which seem most 
crude are often nicely calculated. His orchestration 
is masterly, though of a very different type from that 
of most continental composers. He has little or none 
of the refined elegance of a Ravel; none of the con- 
trapuntal complexity of a Strauss; little of the ver- 
satility of a Stravinski. He thinks in masses, and 
his music usually rouses one by its superabundance 
of vitality. His recent one-act opera, The Perfect 
Fool, has evidently captured the enthusiasm of its 
hearers in London: I am still waiting somewhat im- 
patiently for a copy of the score, and have only seen 
the reviews. It is of a satirical nature—partly par- 
ody, holding up to ridicule some of the absurdities of 
opera in general, and of Parsifal in particular. One 
finds it a little difficult to picture Holst in the role of 
satirist, though apparently he has succeeded admir- 
ably. In the case of Vaughan Williams it would be 
impossible. 

In so brief a synopsis as the present, one nat- 
urally lays the greatest stress on the composers of 
works on a large scale. A mere catalogue of names 
would make dull reading, and yet it is difficult to re- 
frain from mentioning one’s own particular favour- 
ites. One name, however, is too significant to miss 
—that of Arnold Bax. Bax is a man of very dif- 
ferent type of mind from the two just mentioned. 
First and foremost a Romantic, he came early under 
the strong influence of Wagner, but even in his 
earliest works there is a strong individualistic touch, 
and he has gradually evolved a style almost entirely 
his own. His music, unlike that of Vaughan Williams 
and Holst, is highly chromatic, and of most 
luxuriant texture; incidentally, a good deal of it is 
very difficult to read. Though at times Bax shows a 
certain incoherence and a tendency to diffuseness, he 
nevertheless has a wonderful faculty for writing ex- 
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terded melodic phrases of superb beauty, enriched 
with most original harmonic resources. He often 
selects his subjects from Nature: his tone-poems, 
The Garden of Fand (i.e., the sea), and November 
'Voods are full of suggestion. His music, however, 
is (as Beethoven said of his own Pastoral Sym- 
phony), ‘more an expression of feeling than a paint- 
ing.’ Possessed of a rich imagination, he rarely al- 
lows it to master him. He is no mystic, but is not 
uninfluenced by the great church music of the past, 
as witness his mangificent (though forbiddingly 
difficult) motet, Mater ora Filium for double choir a 
capella; notable, too, are his exquisite carols,‘There is 
no rose of such virtue,’ for voice and piano, and ‘Of 
a Rose I sing,’ for tenor voice, small choir, harp, vio- 
loncello, and double-bass.. The latter is an admir- 
able example of a rich and luxuriant treatment of a 
simple theme. The romantic spirit is not likely to die 
as long as it has composers of the type of Bax to 
sustain it. 

One regrets to leave so much unsaid. The un- 
tsual enthusiasm for chamber-music in England 
should not be overlooked, and one might write at 
great length of such composers as John Ireland, 
Frank Bridge, Benjamin Dale, Waldo Warner, and 
Eugene Goosens. The output of song literature, too, 
is immense, and much of it of admirable quality. 
Church music has certainly attained a higher stand- 
ard than at any time during the past two centuries, 
though one might perhaps make an exception in 
favour of the Wesleys. The British public is even 
being induced to take an interest in opera—not as a 
fashionable fad, nor as a form of star-worship, but 
as a real musical diet—owing largely to the efforts of 
Sir Thomas Beecham. Rutland Boughton would 
fain make of Glastonbury a British Bayreuth. But 
it is not possible to pursue these fascinating subjects 
in a paper of th's nature; anyone who wishes to do so 
will find no lack of literature on the subject. All that 
I have wished to point out is, that England is wide- 
awake musically, and above all that she is self- 
reliant, and has every reason so to remain. 


Ernest MACMILLAN. 


Young Canada 


HERE was a time—at least one feels that the 
past held such a time—when Canadians, 
comparing their university students with the 

animal product of the American ‘rah-’rah college, 
could with justice enjoy a complacent sense of 
superiority. Canadians sought for an education with 
the sober zeal, ambition, and disinterested love of 
knowledge that one sometimes thinks of as peculiarly 
Scottish. Education of one member of the family 
often meant denial and sacrifice on the part of all; 
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it was, for the chosen, a sort of consecration. Once 
at college, an ascetic fire enabled him to scorn delights 
and live laborious days, that he might not prove un- 
true to his trust. The education thus achieved was 
doubtless often curiously cramped and infertile, yet 
it was sought in a noble spirit, for its own sake. 

This, it may be said, is in the familiar vein of 
senile reminiscence, gilding an imaginary past to 
darken an imaginary present. Perhaps. But it 
requires no doting pessimism to see that the last 
few years especially have brought forth in vastly 
increased numbers a kind of Canadian student which 
is indistinguishable from the worst and commonest 
American type. Money is no longer scarce, but 
overflowing. It is ‘the thing’ to go to college. A 
college course fills in the time pleasantly between 
school and business or marriage; it enables one to 
form friendships—those wonderful friendships which 
a university exists to provide! It gives a degree 
which is an indispensable commercial asset; it fur- 
nishes a tool to extract more money from the world 
for the essential luxuries of life. These reasons for 
going to college are at least concrete; they cannot be 
accused of losing themselves in a mist of idealism. 
One hesitates to estimate the percentage of the 
annual crop of freshmen whose ideals they represent. 

Examinations tell only part of the story, but 
what an increasing slaughter there is every spring! 
Newspaper lists do not record the casualties, the 
devastating testimony to a general indifference to 
things intellectual. And it is in the ‘liberal’ studies 
that the results are worst. The ambitious student 
does not need prodding to get up professional or 
semi-professional work, for that has its value. But 
mere literature! Why should a man who intends to 
practise medicine, or a woman who will probably 
marry, bother with the cultivation of the mind as 
an end in itself? Professors are powerless against 
the tide. More and more, through the sheer aggre- 
gate of students with commercialized ambitions or 
with none at all, the Canadian university is becoming 
a professional training school, affiliated with a dancing 
academy. In more backward days it was only a 
college of the humanities and liberal arts, to which 
students came seeking enlightenment. The modern 
student would not look for light in a professor any- 
way; what does a professor know of the bright lights 
which are Life? 

On the Continent, almost as much in English 
universities, increasingly in the better American 
colleges, there is among students, apart from pro- 
fessorial goading, the stir of intellectual energy, a 
ferment of ideas, a passionate and intelligent absorp- 
tion in life and literature. Contrasted with this state 
of things, the blatant ignorance, the crass imma- 
turity, of the average Canadian student is appalling. 
To be sure, it is better than the condition of the 
majority of American universities, but that is no 





defence. What is social intercourse among university 
men and women, the real fruit of co-education? The 
banalities of athletics, dancing, college gossip, musical 
shows, the comic paper. No real knowledge of litera- 
ture, no desire to gain a larger vision, to live a deeper 
life of the spirit through the great books of the past 
and present; bleak, barren aridity, juvenility. 

There are exceptions of course, many exceptions, 
but they are so few compared with the herd, the herd 
which dislikes any departure from its own narrow 
way of life, which desires that all shall worship the 
same gods. Those who are alive are aware of the 
fact; the great average majority do not know that 
they are dead. And these are the young men and 
women whom travelling agents of uplift salute as the 
coming leaders of the world! They gather in flocks to 
be addressed on the subject of leadership, and listen 
with a wide-eyed sense of responsibility to the 
familiar rhetoric. Nice? Of course they are. But 
have they a swift and keen and delicate appreciation 
of great literature, an insatiable love of it, do they 
rejoice in the free play of the mind, do they respond 
with a thrill of delight as some sinewy intellect 
demolishes their favourite and comfortable prejudices 
in art and ethics and religion? Or are they for the 
most part schoolboys and schoolgirls doing imposed 
tasks as the price of ‘college life’; in ‘literary’ 
moments twittering inanities about anaemic books, 
and shrinking with cloistered fear from literature 
that renders blood and tears; and after graduation 
severing entirely the frail and slender tie which for 
four years gave them some connection with the ideal 
of the good life, to relapse into the pursuit of material 
means to material pleasures, becoming upright and 
respected Liberals and Conservatives, parents of 
children like themselves? 

DoucGtas BusH. 


The Bookshelf 
Political 
Canada and British Wars, by John S. Ewart, K.C. 
(pp. 88). 

We believe that Mr. Ewart has done an important 
service in issuing this little book, which is far wider 
than its title implies, and, although there is much 
special pleading, we are in substantial agreement with 
all that he has written. Before discussing this work 
it will be well to record our disagreements. First, 
we do not think he is quite fair over the Bering Seas 
controversy. Second, we do not think his analogy 
of the Canadian situation to that of Hanover under 
the Georges is a happy one. He is well acquainted 
with Keith’s criticism of both these positions as he 
quotes from Keith's Imperial Unity in which they 
occur, and we could have wished that they had 
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been faced. Thirdly, we cannot agree with Mr. 
Ewart’s estimate of Canada’s inter-state position. 
The whole point here hinges on this fact that without 
a declaration of independence—whether arrived at by 
revolution or by an imperial Act—foreign states will 
not recognize any international sovereignty for 
Canada. We shall return to the implications of 
Canada’s status in the Empire, but what we must 
not lose sight of is this: that every state in the world 
recognizes that Canada must be in a state of war 
when Great Britain is in a state of war. It is ab- 
solutely true—and Mr. Ewart brings out the fact very 
clearly—that we are under no obligations to help. 

That condition is the outcome of the development 
of responsible government: but what Mr. Ewart has 
to answer is, (a) as arrangements are at present, will 
any enemy country in the world accept non-inter- 
vention in a British war by Canada as a reason for 
not attacking Canada, treating its citizens as enemies, 
and making it liable to all the consequences of its 
connection with Great Britain? (6) would, in 
similar circumstances, the Hanover analogy work 
any differently, especially as we have no reason to 
believe with the changes in the Crown’s position that 
any enemy-country could recognize two foreign 
policies in parts of the international entity known as 
the British Empire? In other words, the ‘equality 
of status’ which has been so loudly proclaimed is 
all right as far as it goes within the Commonwealth; 
but will any state erect Canada’s clear power to take 
active, or not to take active part in a British war 
into the interstate recognition that Canada possesses 
those characteristics of interstate life which would 
allow it to declare neutrality were it a sovereign state 
as that concept holds to-day? 

We thoroughly agree with Mr. Ewart that 
Canada would be foolish to accept any idea that 
Canadian aid should be automatically forthcoming 
in a British war, but the problem is deeper; here is a 
country with its own life, its own community-spirit, 
its own nationhood, and it may be subject to all the 
active and passive consequences of a war in which it 
does not want to share, which it did not create. 
We honestly see no solution to that problem. All 
that we can say is, we must refuse to believe that it 
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lies in independence, for the world simply cannot 
afford a wild welter of more ‘self-determined’ nations. 
Mr. Ewart must have patience. We refuse the 
Hanover idea—it was unworkable at the best—and 
we refuse the independence idea because it is big- 
bellied with war and rumours of war. We can only 
hope that human intelligence knows something better 
than these two ideas. It is in this connection that 
the greater part of Mr. Ewart’s book is simply 
invaluable. 

Its raison d’étre is the Turkish war scare of last 
fall. The ‘loyalists’ sprang to arms. Churches 
volunteered en masse. The ‘imperialists’ denounced 
‘Canada’s inaction’ as ‘disloyal’, a ‘betrayal of the 
Empire’. Army chaplains, true to the Christian 
spirit, got ready ‘to bring not peace but a sword’. 
And then it all fizzled out. Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Churchill had only been playing a game of 
European diplomacy. Mr. Ewart traces the whole 
history with a wealth of knowledge which is admirable, 
even if his final summary lacks the judicial objectivity 
of the historian. We could only wish his work were 
prescribed for every school and every pulpit in 
Canada. For Mr. Ewart sees how full the episode is 
of strangely dangerous and dubious positions. He 
links it with past diplomacy and the whole history 
thus connected is a tragedy. A book of this sort is 
the only antidote to ‘belligerency’. Canada must 
learn that ‘diplomacy’ is a pretty dirty thing and 
dirtier when it is secret. The real fundamental 
difficulty has been that it has been made in secret 
by ministers and diplomatists. Human beings are 
more or less the same, and they do not fundamentally 
desire to kill one another, to rob their neighbours, to 
exploit the undeveloped world. Of course, they are 
only human; and if their lower natures are suddenly 
surfeited with propaganda, if they are taught to 
believe that ‘x’ will devour them unless ‘y’ is on 
their side, that ‘a’ has promised valuable con- 
cessions provided ‘b’ is smashed, that ‘m’ has his 
eyes on them and that ‘n’ must be used as a wall to 
block his vision—then there will be hell to pay: and 
the women and kids will pay it, and the young lads 
and the peasants—and the ‘honorary colonels’ will 
grow in pomp, and the profiteers will wax fat and 
kick, and ‘the war to end war’ will be fought over 
and over again—and criticism will disappear, and 
free speech will not remain, and faith will leave the 
earth. Isn’t this a happy picture? 

What of the future? Is there no hope? Un- 
doubtedly—a book like Mr. Ewart’s is the hope. 
Not merely for Canada and the Empire, but for the 
world. When the democratic peoples learn that 
they are peoples, not epithets, then we may believe 
there is hope for some international heaven. But 
how slow it all will be! We can only recall those 
days of the war-scare with shame. There is no need 
to enlarge our sorrow: Mr. Ewart’s book is an excel- 
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ot THE ADVENTURES OF A LION FAMILY AND OTHER STUDIES OF WILD LIFE IN EAST AFRICA 

By A. A. PreNAAR. Translated from the Afrikaans by B. and E. D. Lewis. With an Introduction by Sir Percy Fitz- 
ae ME NU os nics s «xy « cls ohana rscounuaenaten. citar: Caan ees che aanat 
he Sir Percy Fitzpatrick in his Introduction says:—‘‘ The writer of these tales of wild animal life is one of the few who are 
d endowed with the real temperament to whom the accident of opportunity has opened the doors to this wonderland of 
. Nature. This young Dutch South African, still in the early twenties, spent his boyhood in these parts and absorbed 
g- the spirit of the land and its meaning as those may do who grow with the life not only inthe country but of it. These 
| tales were written for the interest of a small circle, written just as they had been told among friends in his own home 
y and homely language—known in South Africa as Afrikaans. But it is not inthe literary qualities of the work, whether 
in original or translation, that its appealing qualities will be found. Jt7zs because this ts the real thing!” 


at WHEEL-TRACKS | 
By E. C2. SoMERVILLE and Martin Ross. With Illustrations from Photographs and from Drawings by the Authors.... 4.00 


ly This may be described as a companion to the autobiographical volume by the same authors, entitled “Irish Memories,”’ 
published in the autumn of 1917. 

It treats of the author’s childhood, and of the friends of all degrees, farmers, workpeople, musicians and beggars, among 
whom it was spent. 

eS The West Carbery Foxhounds have been celebrated in literature as the prototypes of Mr. Flurry Knox’s Hounds, 
d and some chapters describe vicissitudes of Sport with this pack. 

The book is illustrated by photographs and by a number of drawings by the author, studies from life, most of them 
le of types that are passing—if they have not already passed—from the Ireland of to-day. 

Miss Somerville says: ‘‘The inclusion of some articles and letters by Martin Ross justifies me, I think, in leaving her 
name in its accustomed place, with mine, on the title page.”’ 


d ALFRED LYTTELTON: An Account of his Life 

By EpitH LYTTELTON. With Portrait. Cheap and Abridged Edition.............. 0.0 c cece cece cette eens 
f The account of Alfred Lyttelton’s life, written by his wife in 1917, has been slightly abridged, but without sacrifice to 
the portraiture of a rare and fascinating personality. Alfred Lyttelton was certainly the best loved man of his genera- 
tion. He was known in many different circles as an athlete, a lawyer, a sportsman, a politician, and a statesman; and 
‘y he was always loved, for he carried into all his pursuits and occupations a radiant sympathy and zest peculiarly his 
y own. He lived in friendship with many of the most interesting people of his time. 

This book is intimate but sincere, and gives a vivid picture of one side of English life just before the war. The original 
e edition is out of print, but there being a steady demand for copies it has now been republished. 
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This account of Alfred Lyttelton’s life and influence should be among the permanent records of his time, for he 
embodied the best characteristics of the Englishmen of his generation. 
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lent criticism of them. We offer him our congratula- 
tions. He has done a real service to the cause of 
world peace. We feel that not a few will receive his 
book as ‘anti-British’, ‘anti-Empire’. There are 
three courses open to him: he can challenge, (a) is it 
anti-Canadian? (6) is it anti-truth? (c) is it anti- 
progress? 

There are two or three points which need correc- 
tion. England did not take Canada because she 
valued the territory (p. 10). She took it instead of 
Guadeloupe (which she valued far more), to remove 
the French threat from the thirteen colonies. The 
relation of the Monroe Doctrine to the immunity of 
the Spanish American republics from European 
complication ought not to be overlooked (p. 11). 
‘Sir Charles Gordon’ and ‘26 February 1885’ are 
peculiar (p. 7). 


Current Verse and Drama 


A Miscellany of Poetry, 1920-1922, edited by 
William Kean Seymour (London, John G. 
Wilson; 6/-). 

This volume, the second of a series, has a def- 
inite current value; it tells something of the con- 
dition of lyrical poetry in England. 

Georgian Poetry set out to do this and began 
well, but it has become a coterie affair and become 
dull and unrepresentative. The present miscellany is 
more catholic, it includes work by writers as different 
as A. E., H. D., G. K. Chesterton, T. Sturge Moore, 
and the Sitwells. The fact that it also contains a 
great deal of dull and unimportant poetry from un- 
familiar pens does not make it less representative. 

The liveliest of the younger writers are un- 
doubtedly the Sitwells, who are now well established 
as a sort of Extreme Left. But it is very doubtful 
whether their vein of decorative satire is a healthy 
one or can ever be productive of lasting poetry. The 
minor forms of irony are the surest corrosive of the 
true lyrical metal. Siegfried Sassoon seems to have 
stopped, or virtually stopped, writing verses for some 
such reason and the Sitwells might well take a hint 
from him, instead of copying in words the manner of 
the younger London painters. 


The drawers beneath her little frock 
Are hard and stiffer than a rock; 


Frills touch her feet, like plants foam down. 
Her wooden trellised hair is brown. 


This hardly rings true. In fact, it is patently false. 

The best things in the book are eight lines by 
Ralph Hodgson (“Silver Wedding”), D. H. Law- 
rence’s “The Snake,” the poems by F. Brett Young 
(these last two are also represented in the last Georg- 
ian Poetry, and G. K. Chesterton’s “The Sword of 
Surprise.” In spite of an unnecessary third stanza 








the Chesterton is the pick of the volume. ‘It stamps 
the buffoon journalist as a great-natured poet. 
Sunder me from my bones, O Sword of God, 
Till they stand stark and strange as do the trees; 
That I whose heart goes up with the soaring woods 


May marvel as much at these. 
* * x 


Sunder me from my soul, that I may see 

The sins like streaming wounds, the life’s brave beat; 
Till I shall save myself, as I would save 

A stranger in the street. 


B. F, 


The Dream and other Poems, by John Masefield 
(Macmillan; $1.25). 

The Taking of Helen, by John Masefield (Heine- 
mann; 1/1/0). 

Mr. Masefield is no longer a beginner, though he 
still is capable of writing like one. He has at last 
taught us not to take him too narrowly book by book, 
but to allow him to travel his own course up and 
down and across. Often, when he seems to have 
lost himself in a dreary bypath he is nearest to his 
next original success. And so it may be now. For 
while neither of these volumes will enhance his rep- 
utation, the latter, a prose romance, is probably an 
off-shoot of his new unpublished tragedy of Jezebel 
with its Helen of Troy choruses, which has been 
staged recently in Oxford. 

It is almost twenty years since Mr. Masefield 
began to write plays and when we consider the num- 
ber of times he has turned his back on play-writing 
only to return to it again we suspect that the drama 
is the form of literature which appeals most deeply 
to him. Such considerations will probably give The 
Taking of Helen a certain extrinsic interest for those 
who follow Mr. Masefield’s development; in itself it 
is of slight importance. 

The Dream, a small collection of minor short 
poems, shows us again the moralist of the sonnets, 
searching for 

Life’s very essence from the flesh set free 
A wonder and delight eternally. 

Perhaps the best of these moralizing verses is in 

“The Racer.” 
I saw the racer coming to the pump, 
Staring with fiery eyeballs as he rusht, 
I heard the blood within his body thump, 
I saw him launch, I heard the toppings crusht. 
And as he landed I beheld his soul 
Kindle, because, in front, he saw the Straight 
With all its thousands roaring at the goal, 
He laughed, he took the moment for his mate. 
Would that the passionate moods on which we ride 
Might kindle thus to oneness with the will; 
Would we might see the end to which we stride, 
And feel, not strain in struggle, only thrill, 
And laugh like him and know in all our nerves 
Beauty, the spirit, scattering dust and turves. 
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It is difficult in the light of such lines as these 
to decide whether Mr. Masefield’s poetic genius is 
helped or hindered by his moral idealism. “Cam- 
peachy Picture” with its dusky echoes of the Spanish 
Main and the old Masefield makes us wish that he 
would again stretch himself 

by the red blaze at ease, 
Telling of the Indian girls, of ships, and of the seas. 


B. F. 


Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary, by St. John G, Ervine 
(Macmillan; pp. 130; $1.40). 

Most of the fortunate people who have wit- 
nessed this play would not, one imagines, think of it 
as a literary play, or one to print at all. It does not 
belie its author’s description, and seems even as a 
light comedy to be almost devoid of ideas. It is ex- 
tremely conventional in setting and the characters 
are none of them very novel. Perhaps the least com- 
mon-place scene is where the ingenue proposes to the 
young poet and can’t bear him to be merely a brother 
to her, and yet the title-role is a delightful character 
and there is enough life and movement to make the 
play worth reading (preferably aloud, I think) and 
to make it a fresh triumph of the versatile author. 
Plays have, after all, a great advantage over most 
novels—they are short enough to be read without 
fatigue and reach their desired end the more easily. 


Fiction 
Castle Conquer, by Padraic Colum 
pp. 376; $2.25). 

Mr. Colum is a writer of charming verse, an ex- 
cellent editor of heroic legends, and a good teller of 
tales, and he is these rather than novelist. The wild 
turmoil of the long Irish struggle surely provides 
material for a great romantic novel. Not even ’15 
and ’45 in Scotland have more glamour and colour. 
The Plantations, the Rapparees, the Orange and 
Green, the Penal laws, the boycotts, the famine and 
exile, the Land War, the never-ceasing struggle for 
political independence, and the extraordinary climax 
of the Free State, surely here is material for roman- 
tic, if not for epic treatment. Some day the romance 
will be written. It may be that we are yet too near. 
The tumult and the shouting have almost died away, 
but the haze of distance is not yet over the scene, 
and the bitterness, the treacheries, the murders and 
burnings are too recent, and their effects still felt too 
keenly. This is one difficulty. Romance demands a 
certain degree of detachment, a bland quality in the 
sympathy of the author, which would be difficult for 
a contemporary. Padraic Colum does almost seem 
to achieve fairness with feeling, with a depth of gen- 
uine devotion to the Irish cause. Because of this, 
and because he is a poet, there is a haunting lyric 


(Macmillan ; 





beauty in the story, both in the tale and in its telling. 
The love of Francis Gillick, the ‘spoiled’ priest, and 
the splendidly portrayed country girl, Brighid Moy- 
nagh, is very charming, even to the sacrifice which 
Brighid makes to save her lover from the results of 
his political activities. 

And this brings us to the second difficulty con- 
fronting the fiction chronicler of the Irish political 
struggle. There has been a continuity of resistance 
over such a long period that it is difficult to select the 
chronological limits within which a romance may 
safely be set. Mr. Colum has not surmounted this 
difficulty. The story begins in the seventies of the 
last century and really ends there. The idyll ends 
there. But the author must needs add a chapter 
which brings the hero up to the Peace, but does not 
carry the reader with it. No, it is a delightful tale, 
with all the beauty of style and description which one 
expects from Padraic Colum, but it is not a great 
novel. How could it be, anyway, with such a title? 


J. DR. 


Nordenholt’s Million, by J. J. Connington (Con- 
stable; pp. 303; 7/6). 

This is the story of an appalling disaster, brought 
about by the blundering discovery of a dabbler in 
science, and which threatens to gradually extermin- 
ate all life on our planet. Leaving out of account 
the scientific interest of the tale, there is wonderful 
dramatic material of which the author is apparently 
unable to make full use. There are a few vivid 
presentations of mankind in the mass facing the 
breakdown of our civilization, but the individual 
characters are rather feebly portrayed, and, on the 
whole, the book is disappointing. 


Books Received 


The World About Us, by O. J. R. Howarth 
(Oxford; pp. 94). 

French Parties and Politics, by Roger H. Saltau 
(Oxford; pp. 78). 

What the Judge Thought, by Edward Abbott 
Parry (Fisher Unwin; pp. 282; 21/-). 

Fifty-One Years of Victorian Life, by the Dowager 
Countess of Jersey (Longmans; pp. xi+392; $6.00). 

In Dark Places, by John Russell (Macmillan; 
pp. 285; $2.50). 

Madame Claire, by Susan Ertz (Longmans; pp. 
342; $2.00). 

5,000 Facts about Canada (1923 Edition), com- 
piled by Frank Yeigh (Canadian Facts Publishing 
Co.; pp. xxiv+78; 30c). 

The Sleeper by Moonlight, by K. Balbernie (Con- 
stable; pp. 315; 6/-). 

The Vellow Seven, by Edmund Snell (Longmans, 
Green; pp. 304; $2.00). 
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The Business Cycle, IV 


have endeavoured to indicate the course of the 

business cycle in Canada. The question that now 
remains for us is whether such an analysis really gives 
us a workable and dependable system of forecasting. 
The trouble is that we can draw the prettiest curves 
for past years and be profoundly wise in prognosti- 
cating past events (if such a queer thing is possible) 
while we find ourselves at fault at the present 
moment. Most of us, if not all, live in a state of 
more or less mental confusion, and in no other direc- 
tion is this confusion more noticeable than in our 
forecasts of future events in finance, industry and 
commerce. 

What are the facts at the present moment? 
Looking around us everything seems pretty fair. 
Employment is increasing, commercial failures are 
decreasing, bank clearings are going up. bank de- 
posits are flourishing, surely everything is all right? 
3ut an average of 20 industrial stocks has declined 
12 per cent. in four months on the Canadian stock ex- 
changes, and that is enough to give anyone pause. 
From the year 1902 to 1914, and from 1919 to date 
there is no record of such a decline in the stock 
market being a temporary one. If the stock market 
had been experiencing merely a temporary shake- 
out it would not have declined so continuously and so 
violently. We are left with the melancholy con- 
clusion that such a fall presages another major de- 
cline. 

But, it may be argued, why pin your faith to this 
one item, while all the others are showing increasing 
buoyancy? Therein lies the deadly paradox that 
must be understood before any system of forecasting 
can become intelligible. As we have tried to make clear 
before, the whole point turns on the ‘lag’ as statis- 
ticians call it. While the most sensitive indices are 
falling the less sensitive are rising and_ vice-versa. 
We have got to keep our eyes not on the indices that 
are rising but on those that are falling during a per- 
iod of extremely rapid growth and in the same way, 
during a period of depression we must look out for 
the rising indices and disregard the falling. It all 
seems so absurdly easy, hardly worth while explain- 
ing, but as a matter of fact it is really exceedingly 
difficult to put into practice. It all arises from our 
incurable optimism. If we want to go out for a 
picnic on a fine summer’s day we do not want any 
gloomy individual to tap the barometer and tell us 
that the glass is falling fast and we shall without 
doubt be drenched before night; we prefer to look at 
the bright sky and trust to luck. 

One qualification, however, must be made from 
our conclusion. It is not always the case that a rap- 
idly falling stock market, even over a period of as 


[) ise the course of this series of articles we 





long as two months, predicts a recession in general 
business. We must not blindly trust to the stock 
market, just as we must not, being intelligent people, 
blindly trust to anything. The stock market js a 
symptom, not a cause, and it is a symptom of short- 
ness in the money market. Therefore if the fall in 
the stock market is not accompanied by rising money 


rates and rapidly advancing wholesale commodity 


prices we may suppose that the fall is but temporary 
and is symptomatic of little of importance. In the 
present case has such been the case, have money rates 
and wholesale commodity prices both advanced? 
Money rates, yes, to a moderate degree; wholesale 
prices, yes, to a most astonishing degree, particularly 
in the United States, for instance sugar and cotton, 
the markets for which both collapsed under the strain 
of undue advances. 


There is no blinking the fact that the world 
situation is far from satisfactory. We may not be- 
lieve all the gloomy people who talk of the downfall 
of western civilization and tell us that Germany is 
on the brink of chaos. But the situation in Europe 
is far from happy even without the Ruhr to make it 
worse. Things are not even as happy as possible in 
the United States and Canada. We _ have been 
dazzled by the prospect of a half billion crop and ap- 
parently now we are not going to get it, and the 
recent bank disasters are far from encouraging. But 
all this does not mean to say that we need enliven our 
conversation with whispers of death. After all, we 
are pulling through and the process has not been sc 
painful here as elsewhere. 

To sum up now the conclusions that we have 
been trying to bring out in this article. So far as all 
indications can show us we have passed the peak of 
the rise that began in August 1921 and are definitely 
headed down on the dip that will land us sooner or 
later in depression. That this depression will be felt 
before the end of the present year is uncertain, even 
unlikely ; but there seems little hope of next year 
showing as well as this; in fact from all indications 
we may suppose that it will be distinctly worse. If 
our system is correct, and we must always admit that 
the case is still suppositious, the depression will be- 
gin to work itself out in about two years time, say 
in the summer of 1925, and then we sliall be on the 
high road once more to prosperity. 

It may be objected that our reasoning is too 
mechanical, that we are trusting to a theory that is 
too abstract. Once more all we can answer in reply 
is that the theory worked in the past, and as far as we 
can see, is working in the present. That is the only 
answer that can be given, and the reasoning that has 
gone to its elaboration may either be accepted or re- 
jected, just exactly as the observer wishes. 


H. MICHELL. 
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